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and role and the misguided leadership of Mr. Jinnah. The answer, 
however, lies in something more than that — the working of the ma- 
jority mind, trhich has been accustomed to look upon minority as- 
pirations with suspicion and prejudice. Writers from this section 
therefore contended in magnifying Muslim wrongs. Then came 
the Pakistan demand of the Muslim League. Instead of constructive 
criticism and fervent appeal to the majority community for mag- 
nanimity and justice they adopted the negative method of ruthless 
malignadon of the minority demands and their literary giants 
focussed all their attention upon discrediting them. 

Under the circumstances it was no unnatural impulse which 
dragged the present writer into the vital discussions regarding the 
economic aspect of the Muslim demand. The aim of this venture, 
however, is not to create new problems or revive old contro- 
versies, but to throw light on the economic aspects of the pro- 
vinces which ate intended to form into Muslim States on the 
lines of the League demand as well as according to the c CR’ offer. 
The conclusions have therefore been drawn on the basis of 
existing data, but without taking liberty on the fundamentals of 
the League or 'CR* notions about the formation of Pakistan. . 

It should, however, be admitted that the statistical data con- : 
tained in the book are rather insufficient for the nature of the topic 
selected, but this shortcoming is a commonfeature of Indian studies 
in economic as well as political and social life of the country. Yet 
whatever niggardly data are available, they make it easy to con- 
clude that the field for exploitation in the Muslim provinces is al- 
most virgin, and any State formed on the lines of the League reso- 
iution may be a prosperous state from the very beginning. But if 
it is according to ‘CR’ Formula it will undoubtedly give headache 
to its economic administration in the beeinning, and would 
make its constituent units more interdependent upon each other 
than they would otherwise have been. 



CHAPTER XI 

MINERAL RESOURCES 

Frequent references are being made from the press and the 
platform to the inadequacy of mineral resources in Pakistan. A 
recent study available on this subject is ‘India Divided’ by Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad. Statistics worked out by him under this head 
are on the presumption of a Pakistan of the C. R. design. 

In this connection it should be borne in mind that the 
League considered the Rajajee Formula as presenting only the 
mutilated shape of Pakistan. 1 As such it was wrong to form' this 
as the basis of an economic study of Pakistan though we would 
take it up at a later stage in course of this book. No matter if the 
League or the Congress fail to achieve their objective, it is the duty 
of an honest writer to present facts as they are and not to prejudice 
the public opinion by distorting them. The mineral resources 
of Pakistan should first be studied from the point of view of the 
League demand. 

Outdated Analysis 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad has contented himself with the sta- 
tistics of the year 1958, making no allowance for the store of 
resources in existence, their future prospects and the develop- 
ments already made during the last six years — the period of war. 
It was during this period that there was a change in the attitude 
of the Government to the exploitation of the existing resources 
of the country. This important feature cannot be ignored while 

1 The Rajajee Formula excludes from Pakistan parts of Bengal 
and the Punjab and the whole of Assam excluding Sylhct, but 
including Surma Valley, which has a Muslim majority of 50.42 
per cent, as against Hindu minoritjr of 35.06 and tribes 16.29 
per cent. 
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studying the mineral economy of Pakistan. But in the absence 
of tins, unfortunately, the exposition of Dr. Rajendra Prasad has 
been rendered outdated and cannot form the basis of correct eco- 
nomic conclusions. The latest mineral position *a£ Pakistan, 
chiegy in resoect of the trinity of coal, iron and oil upon vrhich the 
industrial povrer of the modem world is based may be summed 
up as bdo-on — 

Cal fetilhn 

Coal, which is ‘easily and undoubtedly the most valuable 
mineral’ has been made to exist by the author of Tndia Divided’ 
outside Pakistan, except for a small quantity twhich is found in 
the Punjab and Baluchistan. According to the ‘CR’ Formula 
adopted for his reasoning, he has excluded from Pakistan 77-4 
and z. 6 lakh tons of coal in Bengal and Assam respectively, 
though this possibility was not envisaged by the Lahore Reso- 
lution. of tjee. Moreover, the learned writer has failed to 
reveal to his reader the following important facts about Pakistan 
coal: — 

(c) There is a store of about ;co,coo,coo,ooo tons of coal 
in the Punjab, N.-W. F. P. and Baluchistan. 1 

(-) The Punjab coal has been found by experience and experi- 
ment to be ‘high in volatile matter, often very lour in ash 2 nd re- 
markably rich in organic and pyritic sulphur’ and ‘excellent in 
coking quality.’ 1 

(?) The coking coal which is found in Bengal and Bihar Is 
likely to be exhausted soon,* and fcer.ee in future, probably Hindus- 
tan trill have to depend on Pakistan for coke. 

00 In Hindu majority provinces there is an excess of iz6 
thousand maunds of coal per annum. This coal is inferior in 
quality to the. foreign coal and hence it has only one potent market 
— Pakistan. 


‘India’s Mineral Resources, Statesman’s Supplement, roan. 
1 ibid. ri 7 

1 Dr. Bsljit Singh, Cur Economic Condition, r . ;t Table II. 
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(e) The supply of coal in Pakistan is increasing more rapidly 
than in Hindustan as would appear from the statement given 
below. 

Table No. V 1 

Production of Coal During 1937 and 1938 
(In 1000 tons) 


Provinces 

1937 

1938 

Increase 

Decrease 

Assam 

. . 248 

278 

50 

, , 

Baluchistan 

*• hi 

22 

5 

, , 

Punjab . . 

J 167 

184 

17 


Bengal . . 

(< 5 , 52.8 

7.745 

1,218 

•• 

Total Pakistan 

. . 6,960 

8,229 

1,270 

• * 

Bihar . . 

13,837 

I 5 , 5<4 

L 527 

* • 

Central India . . 

334 

337 

5 

• * 

C. P 

1,504 

1,659 

*55 

• • 

Orissa . . 

47 

44 

• • 

3 

Rajputana 

3 * 

35 

3 

• • 

Total Hindustan 

15.754 

17,439 

1,688 

3 


It can be easily calculated from the above that the increase 
of coal indicated in the year 1938 over the previous year is 18.6 
per cent in Pakistan as against 10.6 per cent in Hindustan. 
Even the Punjab and Baluchistan taken alone the rate of increase 
is p. c. 

if) Hydro-electricity is likely to replace much of coal demand- 
ed in Pakistan. 

Thus, the present and potential position of coal supplies in 
Pakistan (as envisaged by the Lahore Resolution) in comparison 
with that of Hindustan is the following*. — 


1 Indian Year Book, 1946-46, p. 704. 
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t Table No. VI 1 * 

/ 

/Coal Supplies in Pakistan and Hindustan 
(In Lakh, tons) 

Present annual Potential te- Present annual Potential re- 
output o£ serve in Pak- output of Hin- serve of Hind- 

Pakistan istan dustan ustan . 

82.4 30,10,000 ' 170.6 not available- 

Petroleum, position and prospects 

As for petroleum it is the virtual monopoly of Pakistan, 
and is found at Digboi in Assam Valley, Badarpur and Masimput 
in Surma Valley of Cachar, and Khaur and Dhulian at Attock ' 

\ (Punjab). ‘The Digboi oil is particularly rich in vases. The field 
at Badatput has proved rather disappointing. Masimput is 
passing through initial stages.’ Of Khaur and Dhulian, the latter 
has proved to be most successful. Other fields are being pros- 
pected. 3 * 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad also agrees that ‘mineral oil is to be 
found to some extent in the Punjab, N.-W. F. P. and Baluchistan’ 
The ‘extent’ has been , determined by him at 211.1 lakh gallons, 
produced in the Punjab, while 639:7 lakh gallons produced in 
Assam have been earmarked for Hindustan. But regarding the 
prospect of the Punjab oil he has quoted the following from Sir 
‘"Edwin Pascoe: "In many parts of the Punjab, however, and in the 
Baluchistan area the rock fields have been too deeply truncated by 
agents of denudation or have been dislocated by earth movements 
and much of the original stores of oil have disappeared; oil seepages 
are common enough, but most of them appear to be mere “shows 


1 Based on Statistical Abstract. 

ri , 5 ^. cc ?, tdi ?S^."o estimate given by A. M. Heron, Director 

or H. E. H. the Nizam’s Mines and Geologv reserves of good 

quality cod m India amount to 4,850 million tons. 

- Heron— Mineral Resources, p. 16. 
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not connected -with reservoirs that can be tapped by artificial 
means.” 1 2 

But this statement stands challenged by the latest revelation 
made by Mr. D. N. Wadia_on February. 16, 1945 in -which he claim- 
ed that c a new field lately discovered, Joya Mair field, about 40 
miles south of Rawalpindi, holds out promise of greatly increased 
oil output in the Punjab.’ In its geological structure the Joya 
Mair area is a dome compassing about 50 square miles of country. 
Further exploration may enlarge the area of the dome. The 
structural features mapped in this dome and its area suggests 
possibility of underground oil storage of considerable magnitude. 
The initial flow of oil encountered in the trial boring. . . .in this 
dome is highly satisfactory, the ^computed figure being at the rate 
of 5,000 barrels in 12 hours (a jbarrei is about, .4* gaUogsjd^ 

If this flow is maintained we can easily expect an increase of 
about 500 lakh gallons of petrol per annum in the Punjab. An 
active exploration of the areas surrounding the new field has already 
commenced and e it appears that petroleum prospects in the Punjab 
may take a turn for the better.’ 3 The present position of petrol 
may be presented thus: — 

Table No. VII 4 

. Petrol Position and Prospect 

(In Lakh gallons) 

Annual output of Prospective 5 output Annual output of 

Pakistan per annum Hindustan. 

870.8 . 500 nil 

Iron Ore 

Pakistan areas are lacking in iron ore, but not in ferro-alloys 

1 Quoted by Dr. Rajcndra Pd., op.cit., p. 273. 

2 Wadia, Petroleum for Punjab Railways. 

3 Wadia, op.cit, 

' Based on Statistical Abstract. 

5 Estimate. 
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which make good steel. Dr. Rajendra Prasad admits that 'Pakis- 
tan has as much of ferro-alloys, other than manganese and chro- 
mium, as Hindustan has.’ We, however, find that Hindustan has 
an excess of 8,996,000 maunds of iron and steel, hut has yet to con- 
sume a significant part of 9,964,000 maunds of iron and steel 
imported into the country (in normal times). While this import 
is not followed by a corresponding export, it means that India 
will continue to depend on foreign iron and steel. So long as 
this position does not change, the Hindustan surplus will be 
ready for use in Pakistan. But in future if Hindustan variety 
improves or the expanding industries leave no surplus to he sold, 
in Pakistan 'iron and copper ores are plentiful in the Punjab’ 
though have not yet been worked on a large scale owing to the 
difficulty of transport and paucity of fuel resources within easy 
reach’ 1 . Both the drawbacks canbe overcome in course of time if 
coal and hydro-electric powers of Pakistan are properly worked 
and the railways and roads developed according to the needs 
of the areas concerned. To judge the iron and steel position of 
Pakistan the following trade figures may be helpful in the 
absence of other relevant data: — 

Table No. YUI 2 

Trade Position in Iron and Steel 
(In ’oco mds.) 

PAKISTAN HINDUSTAN 

Import Export Deficit Import Export Surplus 

20,051 15,488 6,545 18,449 27,445 8,996 

a bromzte end Siangcntse 

Among important ferro-alloys, manganese and chromite, 
Hindustan enjoys virtual monopoly of the former and Pakistan 
partial monopoly of the latter. Chromite is mined in Pakistan 
at llinduhagh and Kbanozai in Baluchistan. 'Most of the chro- 

1 Indian Finance, Eastern Group No. 

- Based on Statistical Abstract. 
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mite is exported, but from the remainder chromite lining bricks 
of high quality are made for steel furnaces. Chromium has many ,? 
uses as an alloy, specially in the stainless steels, and chromates and 3 
bichromates are of great importance in the tanning, dyeing and - 
pigment industries.’ 1 It will not be surprising if the hitherto 
unknown industries which can be promoted through the help of 
chromium are pioneered from Baluchistan. The respective 
position of Pakistan and Hindustan in the matter of chromium and 
manganese is the following: — 

Table No. IX 2 

Annual Output of Chromium and Manganese 
(in ’000 tons) 

Chromium Manganese 

Output in Pak- Output in Output in O u t p u t in 
istan Hindustan Pakistan Hindustan 

21.9 5.2 nil 23.3 

Note — -"We have roughly in Pakistan the same amount of. 
chromium as Hindustan has of manganese. Both are used as 
ferro-alloys. 

Miscellaneous 

Among other minerals for which unfortunately separate statis- 
tics for Pakistan are not available are the following: . 

(a) Clay — A kind of clay named ‘Fuller’s earth, ‘non-plastic 
in nature’ which absorbs colouring matter from oil, and is em- 
ployed for cleansing cloth is found in Sind under the name of 
‘Multani matti,’ a clay of Tertiary age. It is an ingredient of the ■ 
edible earths sold in.the baaar, and is used as filler in soap and 
paper and in paints. 3 

1 Heron, op.cit., p. 25 . 

2 Based* cm' Statistical Abstract. 

3 Heron, op.cit., p. 24. 

2 



(£} Gji&r : — It is fee heeded variety of mineral mhich is. its 
crystalline torsi is kcoxro as selenite and erhen massive as alb-aster. 
\vhen caldhec it is the veli-ferotm ‘plaster of Pans’ and isJjjSS-jt 
in Eocene of Baluchistan, Punjab and N.-^v- F. P.' 

(e) 'Ssti—lt is the most important mineral in the internal ecc- 
nottrr of India and is found in Sind from the evaporation ot sea- 
vrater, and in the deposits of rocks ait in Salt Range and Kofeat. - 

(d) Sciipiin — It is extracted from the surface ot the ground 
in some erf the densely populated and dry districts of the Punjab. 
Saltpetre has immense value as a fertilizer. 3 
} (') Shit — It is an important mineral quamed near Dhsram- 

5 sain in the Kangm district, Punjab, and Kund near Retrari 
j in the Gcrgaon district,- 1 

(J) Sill’-— unite occurs trim corundum in Kongstoin State so 
Assam 5 . 

Tuns ultimately it mould appear from the statement of per 
capita yield of important minerals in Pakistan and Hindustan given 
helctr that enn-dhrons in Pakistan are in no vray depressing. 


Tabus Mo. X* 

Disirfcsiks cj Irttcrtcr.: S'J-’.rzh Seisms PeJksris: ex£ HIsdxstiS 
DisfriisSid per ccpite. ptr ervr.v 


JSswsrZr 

Pekis 

1 2. n 

Hindu 

stsc 

‘CS.^ 

Hregm 

Pdm 

‘CP,’ 

Jrcrszsuz 

Hrrm? 

Piss 

x. Coal (mannds) .. 

C.C5 

5. CO 

5.50 

-» * 

2U» (gliie .y . . 

0 .ro 

o.Sx 


nil ' 

5. K. oil (galls.) . . 

0.0s 

0.26 

C-IZ 

nil 

4- Iren (maunds) .. 

' nil 

nil 

0 « zo 

O ■ 

i 1 

!• 

1 

* 

c.025 

O.COJ 

c.cccS 

c.cccS 

6. Masgacsse (rraunds) . . 

cB 

nil 

a. 11 

O-II 


5 Ibid., p. ej. 

3 Ibid., p. an. 
a IbisL, p. at. 

*Ifctd.,p. TO. 

IHtm, p. a; . 5 Based mainly on Statistical Abstract. 
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Sulphur Reserves in Koh-i-SuItan 

Besides these, reserves of nearly 85,000 tons of sulphur ore 
exist in the Koh-i-Sultan area in Baluchistan, some 10,000 tons 
of high grade ore being available at Nok-Kundi railhead. Finely 
pulverised plus 50 per cent Baluchistan sulphur ore was found 
to be very efficacious particularly in preventing grain smut 
in “Jwar”. 1 ' 

The mineral position as shown above is exclusive of a fur- 
ther advantage which Pakistan enjoys in respect of the hydro- 
electricity. Dr. Matthai and Sir Homi Modi have revealed in 
their memorandum to the Sapru Committee that “the survey of 
India shows the probable minimum continuous water power avail- 
able in Pakistan to be 2,877,000 kilowatts; 1,084,000 in the 
Eastern zone and 1,793,000 kilowatts in the Western zone; 
while in Hindustan it. would be only 1,343,000 kilowatts!” This 
means that the major part of coal which might be needed in 
Pakistan for metallurgical purposes may be easily dispensed with 
in future. 

Hence it is a misleading propaganda that Pakistan is deficit 
in the trinity of mineral power. It may lack in miscellaneous 
mineral wealth; but the mineral power which is essential for the 
economic development of a country is plentiful in Pakistan. 

1 Journal of Scientific and industrial Research, July 1946. 
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AGRICULTURE 

(A) North-Eastern Zone 

Pakistan areas are essentially agricultural and at least three 
of the Muslim majority provinces, namely, the Punjab and 
Sind in the North and Bengal in the East Pakistan stand out 
prominent among agricultural countries of the world. In the 
North-West Zone' The Punjab and Sind are fortunate in having a 
very extensive system of irrigation by canals’ and 'it may be hoped 
that there is much room not only for further expanding of agri- 
culture, but also for intensive cultivations of the area already culti- 
vated.’ 1 * - In the North-East Zone, though Bengal is one of the 
\ biggest producers of agricultural raw materials in India it is so 
j thickly populated that the expansion of agriculture cannot keep 
j pace with the natural increase of population. 5 

Aiscn 

In the North-East Zone, consisting of Assam and Bengal 
the former which ‘occupies the middle course of the Brahmaputra, 
is very different from the broad alluvial plains of the Ganges. 
The Valley from its Western end, where it emerges into the plains 
of Bengal to the Eastern end, where it is closed round by moun- 
tains, is about 50a miles long, but has an average breadth of only 
50 miles — - On either side there is often a waste of marshy belt, 
but a little distance from the river the fiat alluvial lands are given 
over to rice growing. Palm trees in villages arc dotted about 
amongst the paddy fields; further away from the river are found the 


1 Dr. Rajcndta Pd., op.rit., p. e6S. 

5 Ibid., p. ;6o. 
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gentle slopes covered with tea gardens’. . . Rice entirely for home 
consumption, is the chief crop; tea and oilseeds rank next. There 
is an increasing tendency for the tea gardens to spread from the 
hill side to the flat lands of the valley, which are equally suitable 
provided the drainage is good. Jute is important in the 
"West. 1 2 

Net area cultivated in Assam till 1940-41 was 35,484,800 
acres. Land not available for cultivation was 4,577,400 acres, 
other uncultivated land excluding current fallows was 17,680,064 
acres. Current fallows were 2,133,770 acres. Thus, net area 
actually sown was 6,788,823 acres. Of this, total area under 
irrigation by canals, tanks, wells, etc,, was 965,122 acres. Area 
under different crops cultivated in Assam during the same year 
has been classified below: — 


Table No. XI 

Area wider Different Crops in Assam 


Crops . 

Area in acres 

Yield in tons 

Foodgrains 

1. Rice 

5,425,943 

1,806,000 

2. Pulses 

272,489 

not available 

Oil Seeds 

3. Linseed 

7,106 

not available 

4. Sesamum . . 

23,298 

below 500 tons. 

5 . Rape & mustard . . 

286,537 

59,000 

6, Castor 


not available 

Sugar 

7. Sugarcane . . 

4 M 5 1 

45,000 


1 Dudley Stamp, Asia, Pp. 306-8. 

2 Indian Year Book, op.dt., pp. 315, 316. 
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Crops 

Area in acres 

Yield in Ions 

Fibres 



8. Cotton 

40,706 

16,000 

9- Jute 

3,607,100 

(bales of 400 lbs. each) 
607,000 

Fruits and Vegetables 

10. Fruits and vegetables 
including root crop 

Drugs 

519,012 

(bales of 400 lbs. each) 

11. Tea 

439, *59 

259,663,000 (lbs.) 


Not much need be said about the agricultural possibilities 
of Assam, for the province lacks miscellaneous agricultural pro- 
duce but enjoys the position of an especialist as a producer of tea 
for the world. It should be interesting to note that the tea market 

has been making a steady progress even during the great stress of 
the war. 

Table No. XII * 


Export of Tea 


Amount exported Value in lakhs of 
(million of lbs.) Rs. 

334 24,39 

*• *■ 34 8 23,29 

'■ •' 359 26,31 

549 27,45 

582. 39,57 

Assam’s future as a producer of tea is very bright, specially 
cn see that within a hundred years the province has won 
a significant position in the world and within less than half the 

century has added to its credit about 60 per cent to the area of tea 
gardens. 


Year 

*957~3 8 

1938- 39 

1939 - 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 


Bengal 

„ ‘'^culture * the main avocation of the people in Benga 
. gtC ln Indk -’ Although the sown area is only 29., 

1 Indian Year Book, op.cit., 750. 
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million acres, which is roughly about one-ninth of the net sown 
area in British India, the land being exceptionally fertile, the 
agricultural industry of Bengal is second to no other province in 
India. Of the 29.4 million acres, rice is grown on 22.0 million 
acres, other foodgrains and pulses are grown on 1 . 7 million acres, 
jute is grown on 2 . 2 million acres, oil seeds on 1 . 1 million acres 
and the various other crops such as cotton, tea, spices, 
tobacco, fodder, etc., on the remaining 2.4 million acres. The 
acreage under rice cultivation in Bengal is the largest, not only 
in India but also in the whole world. Bengal contributed in 
1 93^-37, 9,805,000 tons of rice out of the total Indian pro- 
duction of 31,094,000 tons. The huge yield of rice in Bengal is 
rendered possible by the physical condition of the province 
such as the abundant supply of water, whether by means of 
annual floods or good rainfall, and also by the direct dependence 
of the population on it for their very food. 

After rice, jute, which is the monopoly pf India, is the most 
important crop of Bengal. Unlike rice which is produced all over 
Bengal, jute production is mainly concentrated in five districts' 
— Mymensingh, Tippera, Dacca, Rangpur, and Faridpur. 
The total area, under jute in 1931-32 in India was 1,845,216 acres 
and in 1936-37, 2,539,933 acres. Of this Bengal itself contributed 
15596,700 acres and 2,154,800 acres respectively. The rest was 
divided between Assam and Bihar and Orissa. Indian production 
of jute in 1931, 1932, 1934, 1935, and 1936 was 5.5, 7,1, 7.99, 
8.5, 7.2, and 7.9 million bales, respectively. The world depres- 
sion hit the Bengal agriculturist hard. The fall in agricultural 
prices told heavily on the agriculturists who form the major 
portion of the population’. 1 

Population problem 

Agricultural position of Bengal, in spite of its huge produce 
of agricultural raw materials, has been challenged on account of 


1 Indian Finance, op.cit., p. 200. 
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its population. It is the ‘most highly populated province of 
India It is most densely populated also. While the popula- 

tion of ioo acres of sown areas for British India is only 119, i° 
Bengal it comes to as much as 21 3’ 1 . This element has made Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad to fear that ‘the expansion of agriculture cannot 
keep pace with natural increase of population, And, ‘leaving 
future increase of population out of consideration for the moment 
he contends ‘that the province cannot support its present popu- 
lation with the food grown on its own soil.’ 2 

While the population of Bengal is giving alarm to some eco- 
nomists due to the absence of simultaneous increase in the food sup- 
ply, it should not be forgotten that subsistence does not depend 
only on the supply of food “grown on the country’s own soil.” 
If the province has sufficient industrial prospects to supplement 
agriculture or run independent industries, food is sure to come of 
its own accord. And, ‘Bengal's large population, too, can be cons- 
trued to indicate its large man-power. .. .As productive activity 
expands there will be need for a larger labour force, more bands 
required in the engineering trade, etc., so that the populous charac- 
ter of theprovince is nothing to be deplored at the present juncture,' 3 4 
specially because Bengal is perhaps alone among the provinces 
of India which enjoys vast industrial prospects along with agricul- 
tural possibilities. 

F cod Deficit in Bengal 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad has quoted Sir Azizul Haque and Mr. 
Kalicharan Ghosh at length to prove that Bengal is a ‘deficit pro- 
vince in respect of its food.' 1 The deficit has been calculated 
on the assumption of a standard rice diet of iz to 14 chbataks per 
head. Rice standard has been adopted because, the Bengali, ‘takes 


1 Ibid. 

2 Dr. Prasad, op.cit., p. i6 0- 

3 Indian Finance, op.cit., p. 150. 

4 Dr. Prasad, op.cit., p. zGo. 
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rice for his breakfast, for his lunch and for his dinner.’ 1 Let us 
examine this position rather dispassionately. 

Firstly, the term ‘deficit’ technically speaking applies to a 
commodity only when its supply is less than the demand. Learned 
writers 2 who have calculated deficit on the assumption of an ideal 
food standard have, but indulged themselves in loose thinking. 
In the face of the fact that no less than 4,859,000 maunds of rice 
failed to find market in Bengal in 1939-40 the presumption of an 
usual deficit is preposterous. It is interesting that in the same 
chapter at one place Dr. Rajendra Prasad is lucid about the deficit 
of food in Bengal and at another makes a mention of the food sur- 
plus in his Table No. XXXIH. 3 

Secondly, even if we presume that an attempt should be 
made to achieve the target of 12 to 14 chhataks of food for every 
citizen of Bengal, it must also be borne in mind that the food should 
not all be in terms of rice. Let us take advantage of the patient 
study of Sir Robert McCarrison, who reveals that an ill-balanced 
diet consisting mostly of rice, has done more harm than good to 
the people of Bengal and Madras. 4 An attempt, towards making 
the diet well balanced therefore is a national necessity, and should 
not be overlooked at this hour of economic reconstruction and 
planning. Dr. Aykroyd’s table showing a typical balanced and ill- 
balanced diet may prove helpful in this connection. 


1 Ibid., from Sir A. Haque, p. 260. 

2 Haque, Ghosli, and Dr. Prasad. 

3 Dr. Prasad, op.cit., pp. z 6 o and 28 r. 

4 Wadia & Merchant, Our Economic Problem, p. 5:0. 
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Tabi£ No. XHI 1 ^ 

Diet per Conr.mptiofi Unit a Day 
Food 111 balanced diet Well balanced diet 



02. 

02. 

cht. 

Cereal 

25 

17 

7-7 

Pulses 

0. 5-1.5 

5 

1.4 

Milk 

. . negligible 

s 

5.6 

Leafy vegetables 

.. 2. 0-5.0 

4 

1.8 

Fruits 

. . negligible 

2 

0.9 

Vegetable, fats and oils 

. . Less than 1 .0 

2 

0.9 

Fish, meat and eggs 

.. 0. 5-1.0 

2-5 if milk f 
is not in- ■{ 
eluded ( 

0.9-1 

Note. 2.20Z. ise 

qual to 1 cht. 




If a balanced diet is guaranteed to everybody according to 
the table given above tbe share of rice in the food quota should 
not be more than 7.7 chhataks against the total diet of 17 . 5 chhataks 
-with milk, and 15.0 chhataks without milk (but with eggs, meat 
and fish). Thus, Bengal’s demand for rice for four crore persons, 
deducting the non-rice-cating community and reducing the num- 
ber of children, etc., who require less than full meal, on the lines of 
Sit Azizul Haque, will come to 176 million maunds instead of 319 
million maunds, according to 14 chhataks and 275 million maunds 
according to 12 chhataks. These demands converted to paddy 
come to 264, 479- and 410 million maunds respectively. Taking 
the figure of production for years from 1927-8 to 1936-7 Sir Azizul 
Haque concludes that there has been an annual deficit of 16.1 crore 
maunds or 9.5 crore maunds on the basis of 14 and 12 chhataks 
respectively 3 . This deficit is not only imaginary but also calculated 
on the basis of an ill-balanced diet. If, however, diet is well- 
balanced, as it ought to he in a civilized society, there would occur 
a surplus of rice to the extent of 152 million maunds. 


l Ibid. 

3 Quoted by Dt. Prasad. 
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Further, could there be a patriot of the repute of Rajen Babu 
who would try to impress upon his readers that rice has enough 
calories to maintain the stamina and physique of a people, through an 
'all-rice diet of 14 chbataks, while experts of public health contend 
that rice, without being supplemented with other food, containing 
chemical properties essential for a well-balanced diet will definitely 
harm the people rather than doing good to them. Dr. Avkryod is 
therefore disposed to opine that /a more varied balanced diet, 
containing less cereal and more of everything else, is infinitely 
more satisfactory in quality’ 1 In the table reproduced below he 
has given the proportion in which a well-balanced diet should 
have chemical composition assuming the cereal to be milled rice 
having a, 600 calories. 

Table No. XIV 2 


Proportion of Chemical Composition ( assuming cereal to 
he milled rice) 


Protein 

% , 

, , 


, , 

• • (G) 

80 

Fat 

. . 

• « 


• « 

.. (G) 

7° 

Calcium . . 

, , 

. , 


• , 

.. (G) 

2.0 

Phosphorus 

• . 

. . 


• » 

.. (G) 

1. a 

Vitamin A 

, , 

• » 


. . 

. • . . 

$,000 

Vitamin C 

, . 

• . 


• • 

. . (MG) 

* 5 ° 


If, therefore, we insist on 14 chbataks of rice, the quantity of 
other commodities which should be necessarily supplemented, 
would become rather too excessive. Even in the well-balanced 
diet worked out by Dr. Aykryod, where the quantity of rice has 
been determined at 7.7 chbataks the total food comes to no less 
than 18 chhataks. If rice on the other hand is 14 chhataks in a 
diet the total to be consumed should be about 36 chhataks. 

As for pulses, its shortage has been calculated by Dr. Prasad 
to be at 80 pet cent of the requirement. To this, however, should be 
added all the amount of vegetables and fishes which are produced 
in Bengal. This province is first in the whole of India as to the area 


1 Wadia and Merchant, op.cit., 511. 
4 Ibid. 
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neglected industries of the province; and in spite of the increasing 
pressure on land the Government did not consider it their 
primary duty to adopt a proper irrigation and rice research policy. 
Consequently, we find that cultivation on scientific lines and 
development of improved varieties of rice is still a matter of the 
future. This negligence of duty could not go unnoticed even by 
the officials of the Government, one of whom commenting on the 
problem remarked, ‘Central Bengal is at present a decadent tract. 
It is highly malarious, the population is steadily increasing and the 
land is going out of cultivation’. The neglect has proceeded so far 
that ‘the tract in question is doomed to revert gradually into swamp 
arid jungle.’ 1 Similarly, rice, which covers 67,000,000 acres out 
of a total of 186,000,000 acres, devoted to food crops is still on the 
same stage of development as it was 100 years back. Wheat and 
cotton on the other hand have received continued attention of 
the agriculture department and research institutions. About a 
few researches, however, which have been carried on lately on the 
quality of rice, Dr. John Russel says, ‘the term quality is “ambi- 
guous.”’ It may mean market quality, which is really commercial 
desirability. It may also mean nutritive quality, which relates to 
‘value as a human food.’ 2 What is really essential is that ‘chemical 
investigation on the quality of rice be carried on by nutrition ex- 
perts’ and ‘sample surveys be arranged in order to obtain definite 
information on the matter.’ 3 

- It is clear from these facts that the field of agricultural develop- 
ment in Bengal is quite virgin and even the elementary principles 
of intensive cultivation have not been applied to it. While condi- 
tions are such it is very surprising to learn from the learned writer 
of ‘India Divided’ that the possibilities of intensive cultivation 
have altogether disappeared from Bengal without being actually 

1 Report on Bengal Irrigation ride Wadia and Merchant, 
op. dt., p. 144. 

2 Vide \X ; adia and Merchant, op.df., p. 116. 

3 Ibid. 
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worked upon. Let as. however, deal with a bit core detail each 
of the points raised bp him above. 

Trrcgrztttetkr., cs c cnrzhxk 

As for fragmentation of holdings, one would be wrong to 
start with the assumption that it is always an undesirable thing. 
Sometimes small holdings are better salted for cultivation specially ' 
that of paddy, which reqsdres to be kept flooded with water for a 
pretty long time. Moreover, 'sob-division prevents concentra- 
tion of dtg perry in afew hands only, and gives rise to an independent 
class of peasant proprietors with 2 core equitable distribution of 
land amongst them. 1 * Jsevertheiess, the case for consolidation's 
alw a y s strong, for, beyond 2 certain licit fragmentation is detti- 
cental to the development of ana cu! turn. Bat. on the other 

-A 1 

side, things being as they ate, scope for consolidation too, is com- 
paratively limited in India. For 'given a large holding, in order 
that it cay yield mamcnm return it will require 2 definite amount 
of capital in. the form of seeds and mechanized implements and 
fertilizers, and also 2 definite amount of labour. If these are cot 
available large-scale farming cay prove unprofitable. If the 
holding is larger than what the "equipment” — capital and methods 
— can properly cultivate, economic considerations demand that it 
should be decreased in size. If the holding is smaller than what the 
equipmeut can allow, it must be enlarged/ 5 

Thus the question, whether a holding is economic or uneco- 
nomic shall have to be settled first, though not in z rigid manner. 
Opinions on this subject vary according to the circum- 
stances of the respective people and places. Keating defines 
an economic holding as one “which allows a can a chance of 
producing suctient to support himself and his family in reason- 
able comfort after paying his necessary expenses. In Deccan an 
ideal economic holding would consist of (say) 4c to 50 acres-©? 
fair land in one blocs, with, at least one good irrigation well.” 

1 Sateen and Mathur, Readings in Indian Economics, p. 160. 

' V:c: Kadia and Merchant, op.dt., p. 177. 
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Dr. Harold Mann ' considers that -‘an economic holding is one 
which will provide an average family at the minimum standard 
of life considered satisfactory. .. .the size of such a holding 
would he 20 acres.’ Prof. Stanley Jevons fixed the size of a model 
holding ‘which would enable the farmer to maintain a fairly good 
standard of life at about 30 acres.’ Sir T. Vijayaraghavacharya 
regards, 4 to 6 acres as ‘the minimum subsistence family holding’ 
although difference in soil, productivity, water supply, crop 
rotation and agricultural practice may alter the size of the hold- 
ing. 1 

In the light of this it may be noted that the condition of 
fragmentation is almost as acute in other provinces of India as in 
Bengal and some of them have actually made successful attempts 
towards remedying the disease. In Bombay 82 per cent of 
holdings are of 5 acres or below. The holdings in Madras vary 
between^ and 250 acres, and in the words ofSirFrancisFloud,'the 
subdivision of tenancies in this province is going on even more 
rapidly than in Bengal.’ 2 In the Punjab average holding comes 
to 7 . 2 acres per family though 55.8 per cent of the total are below 
5 acres. In U. P. holdings vary between 3.5 and 0.65 in certain 
districts. In comparison to this, in Bengal we find that ‘the 
size of a standard holding of an agriculturist’s family of five persons 
is 7 acres, of which 5 . 3 acres are, cultivated and 1 . 7 acres fallow.’ 
It may be recalled that keeping Indian conditions in view Sir 
Vijay held 4 to 6 acres as the minimum size of an economic holding 3 . 
From this point of view the position of Bengal does not appear to 
be alarming, though for future developments an advance in the 
process of consolidation will be essential. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad is, however, pessimistic about the success 
of collectivization as a means' of consolidation of agricultural hold- 
ings on the ground that ‘Indian peasant, whether Hindu or Muslim, 

1 Ibid. 

2 Ibid, pp. 168-175. 

3 Wadia and Merchant, op.cit., pp. 170-177 & Dr. Prasad, 
op.cit., p. 262. 
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Is attached to his little plots of land and trill not be easily per- 
suaded or coerced to 2gree to their being merged with those of 
others.’ 1 2 Though it might be difficult to agree with this conten- 
tion, for financial gains accrued through such experiments may 
easily convert Indian peasants — there is another method, namely, 
co-operation which has achieved desirable results, and may he 
adopted in Bengal, as a means of consolidation. Tn U. P., about 
77,671 pucca beghas have been consolidated through the 
co-operative agency, and an Act has been on the Statute Book since 
1958, which gives poster to the Revenue Department to start 
consolidation -work in any village on the application of tenants, 
cultivating not less than one-third area in the village. C- P., 
however, teas the first to make compulsory consolidation of 

holding in 1918 500,000 acres of land have been consolidated 

atanaverage cost of -(4 j- per acre.’ 5 In the Punjab the total area 
consolidated till 1941 was i.t8 million acres. 3 

D;jp::iltj Jifcut Irrigsticn 

From irrigation point of vievr Bengal can be divided into two 
sections. Eastern and Western. In Western Bengal there is the 
need for directing river water into the fields. Hence we find 
at least two canals in this area, in the districts of Burdwan and 
3 . 0 dnapur of the Burdwan Division. In Eastern Bengal the 
problem is not generally of supplying water hut of checking floods 
and evicting the excessive supply of water. Though Govern- 
ment have done something to supply water in the areas where it 
is needed unfortunately they have paid no attention to the other 
side of it — that of controlling the devastations caused by excessive 
water. We find today that in spite of all neglect on the part of the 
Government, canal irrigation in the Western area has increased 
from the average of 171,800 acres (during the triennium 1956-59) 
to 145,000 acres in 1941-42. Of this area irrigated by productive 

1 Dr. Prasad, op.dt. 

2 Dr. Baljit Singh, op.dt., p. 58-59. 

3 Ibid. 
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works was 147,700 and by non-productive works 65,800* acres. 
But we find nowhere an account of the attempts made to reclaim 
flooded areas, though it is not ‘beyond the resources of science to 
harness the big rivers and make them yield more food instead of 
the disaster which they periodically cause by flood to the people 
inhabiting those regions.’ 2 The threatening pressure of population 
and the increasing need of food will not allow inventions and fur- 
ther developments in this area of Bengal to wait any more. 

The Problem of Manuring 

The question of manure is an all-India question and is of 
highest importance for the improvement of agriculture of Bengal. 
Here again the problem should be studied from various angles 
of vision. Firstly, manuring and irrigation are closely associated. 
Irrigation cannot be carried on beyond the limits which the supply 
of available manure fixes .’ 3 A balanced supply of water and manure 
is a tiring of rarity in India as also in Bengal. But this is not an 
inherent drawback and can be easily overcome by a sympathetic 
gesture of the Government. Secondly, there is difficulty also 
due to the floods in Eastern Bengal which wash away manures. 
Once the irrigation authorities are able to control the gush of water 
causing devastation, manures will be automatically saved. Thirdly, 
proper use of cow-dung manure, farmyard manure, bone and fish 
meal, oilseeds and cakes, night soil and chemical fertilizers is es- 
sential. The progress of manuring is so slow in the country that 5 5 
years after the Report of Dr. Voelcker, the Agricultural Commis- 
sion tells us: “There has been little advance in regard to preservation 
of manure since Dr. Voelcker wrote his report on Indian Agricul- 
ture in 1893. The practice of providing litter for cattle is rarely, 
if ever, adopted except on Government Farms.... No attempts 
are made to preserve the manurial value of the contents.’ 4 Of 

*Indian Year Book, op.cit., pp. 527-28. 

2 Dr. Prasad, op.cit., p. 262. 

3 Wadia & Merchant, quotation from Director, Land Records, 
Bombay, op.cit., p. 245. 

4 Agriculture Commission quoted by Wadia & Merchant, p. 146. 

5 
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farmyard manures, poudrette and urine earth may give strikingly 
increased results in the cultivation of paddy if experimented 
upon in Bengal. An estimate made By Dr. Bal, Agricultural 
Chemist to the C. P. Government reveals that the average yield of 
paddy per acre if no manure is applied is 992 lbs., but if farmyard 
manure is applied it trill come to 1,623 lbs. 1 2 Bengal has a good 
prospect in fish manure, hut litde use of this is Sknown to the culti- 
vators of the province. 

Red Cams cf Beda-crdress 

The real causes of backwardness of agriculture in Bengal, 
as throughout the country, have been summed up by Sir M. 
Visvesvaraya to be ‘the appalling extent of illiteracy noticed in 
the country. Want of education keeps the people ignorant of the 
scientific methods which Western civilization has developed for 
increasing production and income. The people are still guided 
by the old-time traditions. They have no regard for time. Co- 
operation is wanting. There is much waste of resource; discipline 
is little understood; women who constitute about 50 per cent of the 
total population are employed only in the least gainful occupations. 
All these defects are in the main due to the absence of an active 
state policy to abolish illiteracy and to train the people to lead 
orderly and disciplined lives.’ 

Further he thinks that ‘the rural population is at present use- 
fully employed only for 4 to 6 months in the year, if suitable machi- 
nery and modern methods of production are utilized in cultivation, 
it is computed that all their work can be done in less than 90 days’ . 

Moreover ‘sufficient diversity of occupation is lacking, modern 
machinery and scientific methods have not been introduced into 
the country on any appreciable scale to help the increasing pro- 
duction. If there were a balanced structure of occupations, less 
than half the population now employed in it would be sufficient 
for agriculture. 53 

1 Quoted by Wadia. and Merchant, op. cit. p. 146. 

2 Visvesvaraya — Planned Economy for India, pp.24,25. 
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' From these remarks and from what we have already studied 
in the foregoing pages it shall not be difficult to conclude that so 
far intensive margin has -not been reached in Bengal — in fact in- 
tensive cultivation has not at all begun. As such it would not be 
quite correct to presume that the productive capacity of the land 
in this province has reached the point of satiety and it will no more 
be in a position to bear the pressure of an increased population. 
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(B) North-Westers; Zohe 

‘The North-Western Pakistan, which comprises the Punjab, 
N.-W. F. P., Sind and Baluchistan, enjoys a better position in 
agriculture than any of the provinces in India, and it is hoped that 
with the extensive canal system the production of foodgrains 
will expand still further.' 1 * At least two big provinces, of this 
none the Punjab and Sind, which comprise the bulk of its popu- 
lation and area ‘have been expanding agriculture at a quick pace 
and may very well be able soon to give a large surplus to other 
provinces of India.’ 1 
Wltai 

This zone enjoys the advantage of growing two main commer- 
cial food products of the world, namely. Wheat and Cotton. Both 
of these have excelled in quality and quantity so for as Indian 
produce of the two are concerned, while, in respect of world com- 
petition they hold out an excellent promise. Recent agricultural 
researches and developments made in irrigation through thcLlyod 
Barrage canals in Sind and from the newer Punjab canals in the 
Punjab colonies, prospects of agricultural production in the North- 
West zone have all the more increased. This part has, therefore, 
pioneered agricultural experiment and has made much headway in 
large-scale production of wheat of an improved variety. CS91 
and C518 quality of the Punjab wheat have not yet been excelled 
in any part of India and show a definite attempt to grow improved 
varieties on large scale. 3 A comparative study of the outturn of 

1 Dr. Prasad, op.cit., p. aye. 

1 Sardar Baldeo Singh, Development Minister, Punjab, quoted 
by Dr. Rajcndra Prasad, op.cit., p. z-o. 

5 Indian Finance, op.cit., p. 17S. 
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wheat in the various wheat-producing provinces of India and wheat 
centres of the world is given below: — 

Table No. XV 1 


Outturn of Wheat in Indian Provinces 


Provinces 

Acreage 

Average Outturn 

Outturn per 


(in lakhs) 

(in lakh tons ) 

acre in tads. 


1939-40 

1940-41 

.1939-40 

1940-41 

Punjab 

.. 95.6 

98.84 

37.6 

33-4 

11. 2 

Sind 

12.7 

IZ.O 

3.2 

3-3 

6.6 

N.-W. F. P. 

9.3 

10.9 

2.6 

2.6 

7.8 


117.6 

121.7 

43-3 

39-3 



.Average per 

acre — about 680 lb. 


United Provinces 8r. 1 

79' 3 

31 .6 

28.3 

11 .2 

Bihar 

.. ix. 4 

10.9 

4.2 

4.1 

9.8 

Bombay , . 

.. 16.8 

170 

3 -i 

3.0 

5.0 

C. P. & Berar 

.. 31.8 

32.2 

6. 1 

5-7 

4-7 


141 .1 

139.9 

45-9 

41. 1 



Average per acre — about 600 lb. 

But, if we compare these with the outturn of some of the 
foreign wheat-producing countries, we shall find that the Indian 
crop, both in Pakistan and Hindustan, gives very low yields. 

Table No. XVI a 


Average Outturn of Wheat in Foreign Countries 


Name of the County 


Yield per acre in lbs. 

Egypt 

* . 


1,918 

Germany . . 


• • . • * . 

. 2,017 

Italy 

• » 

. . 

1,385 

Japan 

• a 

. . • . . . 

1,713 

U. S.A. .. 


, . , , , . 

812 

China 

a . 

• . . » • • 

989 


1 Indian Year Book, 1945-6 and Statistical Abstract. 

- Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations quoted by 
Sir M. B. Nanavati in ‘Indian Rural Problems’, p. 23. 
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Taking, however, the average total yield of various countries 
into account Palmtan occupier quite a ffp ret able position* 

Tam* No. XVII * 

Tad Yi<!Jcf\n^r 

Canty Pr;&rfirrfcctti&totji 


Canada 


. . 

* S 

. . 

95,159 

Argentina 

. * 

» . 

. . 

%•» 

f 7,009 

Australia 


* . 

- . 


41,096 

France 


« . 

* * 

* . 

9,40-0 

Germany 


• . 

* * 

• . 

lb?*? 

Roumanta 


. • 

• . 

• . 

48,2:4 

V. S. A. 


, , 


• ♦ 

e, 5 J,?i 7 

North Pakistan 

• . 

* • 

. . 

* s 

89,576 


Output of Cotton in North VshJstcr. 

As for cotton, which i<. another important crop of the North- 
Western Zone, the following statement of Dr- Rsjendra Prasad 
is conclusive: ‘The N.-W. Zone, particularly the Punjab and Sind, 
have a cotton cultivation on an extensive scale. In 19)9*1940 
the Punjab produced 10,17,000 bales (400 lbs. each) of cotton, 
Sind 309,000 bales and the N.-W. F. P. 3,000 bales. The area 
under cotton in the three provinces was 16,41,105; 8,45,390 and 
17,351 acres respectively. The importance of this crop which 
is a money crop will become apparent when it is remembered that 
out of a total of 33,81,000 bales or 39.3 per cent are produced in the 
N.-W. Zone and that the area under cultivation of cotton parti- 
cularly of superior quality is increasing year by year in the Sukkar 
Barrage area of Sind — it has increased from 341,860 acres in the 
pre-barrage period of 1932-3 to 8,35,177 acres in 1959-40 as the 
result of assured perennial irrigation. Moreover, the increased 
cultivation has been entirely under American cotton for which 
a better price is obtained. Similar, though not to the same extent. 


1 Indian Financial. 
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is the case with the Punjab where also the area under improved 
variety is increasing year by year.’ 1 

Under the circumstances it is not surprising that the average 
outturn of cotton is highest in the provinces of the North-Western 
zone as compared to those of other provinces in the country. 

Table No. XVIII 2 


Average Output of Cotton from 1940-41 to 1942-43 


Provinces 



Acreage 
{in lakhs ) 

Average 
output 
{in lakh 
tons) 

The Punjab . . 

• . 

• . 

.. .. 26.0 

2.1 

Sind . . , . 

• . 

• • 

. . . . 8.6 

0.5 

N.-W. F. P. 

•• 

•• 

0.18 

0.007 




34.78 

2.607 

Bombay 

, 4 

4 4 

35.0 

1.4 

Madras 

. • 

• . 

. . . . 20.4 

0.9 

C. P. & Berar 

•• 

•• 

• • * • 35 

1.4 




90.4 

3*7 


Average per acre North Pakistan . . . . . . . . 160 lbs. 

Average per acre in Hindustan . . . . . . . . 92 lbs. 


In comparison with the rate of cotton output in the foreign 
countries. North Pakistan is almost at par with Italy though very 
much below other advanced countries like Egypt, U. S. A., and 
Japan, etc., while the position of Hindustan is indeed very depress- 
ing. 


1 Dr. Prasad, op.cit., p. 271. 

- Technological Possibilities of Agricultural Development in 
India. 
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In spite of the heartening agricultural conditions revealed 
above .the writer of India Divided’ feels despondent about the 
future of North-Western zone as a supplier of food, because it 
seems to him that ‘agriculture cannot keep pace with that in popu- 
lation which in. the course of fifty years has risen by more than 
52 per cent in the Punjab, 57 per cent in Sind and 63 per cent in 
the N.-W. F. P. n This position should also be examined care- 
fully. 

Some Misconceptions Cleared 

In the first place it must be remembered that the tremen- 
dous rate of increase in population indicated by the Census may 
not be quite real, because while accounting for the extraordinary 
rise in the population of India revealed by the Census of 1941, 
Mr. Yeatts, the Census Commissioner suggests that one of the 
reasons of rise may be ‘active attitude of the people towards census 
as compared with passive in the past.’ 1 2 

Secondly, India being second to no other country of the world 
in agricultural possibilities, is yet much less densely populated, 
her average being as low as 246 per sq. mile as compared to that of 
England which is 685 and of Belgium which is 645 per sq. mile. 
In the North-Western zone this average is lower still — 15 1 per 
sq. mile. And it is admitted that in solving the problem 
of population ‘it is better situated than any other province 
at present.’ 3 Density figures of the world are given below for’ the 
interest of the readers: — 


1 Dr. Prasad, op.cit., p. 270. 

2 Census Report, 1941, 

3 Dr. Prasad, op.cit., p. 271. 
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Table No. XXI 1 


Density Figures of tbs World 

_ Average Density per 

Cmr ‘ {r J sq. mile 


Belgium 

654 

(*95*) 

England & Wales 

68} 

39 

Germany . . 

352 

39 

Netherlands 

544 

'« 

Japan 

215 

99 

China 

200 

39 

Austria 

*99 

JJ 

India .... 

. . . . 246 

(* 94 *) 

North Pakistan 

151 

JJ 


Thirdly, population in India has the tendency to concentrate 
in areas -which are predominantly agricultural. Such areas are 
continuously increasing in the North-West zone due to increasing 
facilities for irrigation and the possibilities for reclamation. But - 
on the other hand areas where industries might develop have not 
yet been exploited. It is only a &ee state which can lead the 
development of mining, oil prospecting, fruit growing and canning, 
silk and wool industries, etc. It must also be remembered that 
manufacture is in a better position to create the ways and means 
of subsistence, than the production of agricultural raw-materials. 

With this brief analysis of the agricultural proposition of 
North-Western Zone the condition of each of the province, falling 
within this zone may be taken into consideration separately. 

The Pnrjcb 

‘Punjab is essentially a country of peasant proprietors. Agri- 
culture is the mainstay of the people, affording means of subsistence 
to 65.5 per cent of the population. The total area sown in 1955- 

56 in the province was 28 milli on acres Wheat, the staple 

food of the people of the province occupies the largest acreage 
and the development of irrigation has led to the greatest expansion 
of the wheat area, which in 1935-36 occupied 9.3 million acres, 
being the largest acreage of any province in India covering nearly 


1 S arena & Mathur, op.dt., p. 61. 
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3 6 per cent of the total wheat area in the country. Rice is cultivated 
in under one million acre, Bajra (or spited millet) 3 million acres. 
Maize over one million acres. Gram (pulse) 4.7 million acres. 
Punjab stands amongst Indian provinces first in the cultivation of 
wheat, second in bajra, third in barley and maize. Other important 
staples are oil seeds, rape, toria and sesamum, cotton and sugarcane. 
In 1933-36 a. 8 million acres were under cotton cultivation as against 
4.1 million acres in Bombay, 4 million acres in C. P. and 2.6 
million acres in Madras. Large areas in canal colonies grow 

American cotton Being predominantly agricultural, livestock 

occupies a prominent place in rural economy and the cattle dairy 
trade are well developed. Wool is a staple production in Lulu and 
Kangra and throughout the plains generally. 1 2 

The Punjab consists of. the largest area of irrigated land 
.throughout the country, which is 16.9 million acres. Of this 
no less than n.6 million acres arc irrigated by Government canals. 
U. P. is only next to the Punjab, but canal irrigated area is only 
3.8 million acres, while 5.9 million acres are irrigated by wells. 
The area of land still uncultivated in the Punjab is 14 million acres. 
The output of main agricultural crops in 1940-41 was the follow- 
ing:— 

Table No. XXII s 


Agricultural Output of tbc Punjab, 1940-41 


Commodity 

Rice 

Wheat 

Sugarcane 

Tea 

Cotton 

Linseed . . 

Rape and Mustard 
Sesamum . . 

Barley 


Yield 

301.000 Tons 

3.339.000 „ 

470.000 „ 

2.791.000 Lbs. 

1.215.000 Bales of 400 lbs. each. 

2.000 Tons 

177.000 „ 

7.000 „ 

219.000 „ 


1 Indian Finance, op.cit., p. 206. 

2 Indian Year Book, 1945-6, p. 322. 
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Sir.d 

Sind which has often been called the 'Unhappy Valley 1 was, 
at the same time the ‘shining promised land’ of the Greeks and 
Arabs. 1 The province, as Dudley Stamp would call it ‘is the gift 
of the Indus’ just as Egypt is the gift of the Nile. Real develop- 
ments In the agriculture of Sind came into existence with the 
construction of large-scale irrigation project, the Lloyd or Subkar 
Barrage. In the pre-barrage days agriculture had to depend 
entirely on the innundation canal, which ‘suffered with deficiency 
of water supply in those years when the rivers failed to reach its 
normal flood level.’ But in the post-barrage days such drawbacks 
have disappeared and it is estimated that the Sukkar Canals are 
in a position to convert into agricultural usage no less than 7,5 oo,oco 
acres, which had hitherto been lying waste. This is equal to 
:onsiderably more than the total cultivated area of Egypt. The 
:otal irrigated area in the province is now 5 . 6 million acres. Of 
:his 1 . 5 million acres are devoted to rice, 1 . a to wheat, o . 7 million 
acres to jowat and bajra, about 1 million acres to cotton and the 
rest to other crops. 

The Indus Delta, however, in contrast with the rich rice- 
growing deltas of the Ganges, Irrawady, Mahanadi, Godawari, 
and Kistna rivers, is not irrigated. 2 But there is excellent 
pasture in parts of the Indus Delta, which can he either reclaimed 
by scientific processes or converted into livestock-breeding and 
' dairying area. 

Net area under cultivation in Sind is 3 .4 million acres. Of 
this 1.20 million acres are devoted to the cultivation of wheat, 
1.4 million acres to rice, 15,000 acres to barley, jco,cco acres to 
millet, 700,000 acres to spiked millet (bajra) and 4.6 million acres 
to other crops including maize and gram. Amongst oil seeds 
biggest acreage of Sind lies under rape and mustard, which is over 
200,000, next is sesamum about 6,000 while the total is 242,000. 


1 Dudley Stamp, op.cit., p. 2S5. 

2 Dudley Stamp, op.cit., 281-282. 
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Among fibres, Sind produces cotton on 950,885 acres. Besides 
these the cultivation of sugarcane is carried on over an area of 
8,599 an d condiments and spices over 4,368 acres. 1 The amount 
of agricultural production in these areas is given below: — ■ 

Table No. XXm 3 


Agricultural Production of Sind, X 9 40-41 
Commodity Yield 

Rice (Tons) . . . . . . . . . . . . 427,000 

Wheat „ .. .. .. .. .. .. 321,000 

Sugarcane „ 17,000 

Cotton (Bales of 400 lbs. each) .. .. .. ..' 330,000 

Rape and Mustard (Tons) . . . . . . . . . . 18,000 

Barley „ . . 2,000 


North-West Frontier Province 

The N.-W. Frontier Province, which includes the districts 
of Peshawar, Kohat,. Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan has an 
extremely diversified 'climatic conditions'. Dera Ismail Khan is 
one of the hottest areas of the Indian continent, while on the 
mountain ranges the weather is temperate in summer and 
intensely cold in winter. The air is generally dry. The province 
has two wet seasons/ one, the S.-W. Monsoon season, the other 
in winter. Both the sources of supply are precarious. 

The population derives its subsistence almost wholly from 
agriculture. ‘It may seem surprising, in so dry a region, that 
forests are indicated as covering 8 per cent of the area. This is 
largely a question of classification; most of the ‘forests’ ate merely 
scrubland, but valuable because even the poorest timber and fire- 
wood have a value in such a dry country and the ‘forests’ are 
protected accordingly. Nearly half the region is occupied by hills, 
mountains and useless ground. The proportion of waste land 
which might be utilized is, but small. Most of this ‘waste land! 
is found in the plain of Dera Ismail Khan, as yet unirrigated. The 
cultivated land comprises both irrigated land and land with dry 


1 Indian Yearbook, op.cit., 319. 

2 Ibid, p. 322. 
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crops. The most important irrigated areas are in the vale of 
Peshawar, watered ■ by the Government canals, known as the 
Upper Swat Canal, Lower Swat Canal and Kabul River Canal. 
Many of the crops of the Bannu Plains are also irrigated, but on the 
sandy plateau of Jhelum and Attock mainly dry crops (millet) 
are grown. In the region as a whole wheat is Easily the leading 
crop. *..Seen in the spring after a few showers of rain, the irrigated 
plains of Bannu or Peshawar present to the eye a vast waving sea 
of wheat, with here and there streaks or patches of darker coloured 
gram. After the harvest the same area has been described as a 
‘bleak, howling, wilderness, fit home for the whistling heat laden 
dust storm which .often sweeps across its surface.’ 1 Millet is the 
chief dry crop,/ The areas of land placed under different crops 
and their output is given below: . 


Table No. XXIV 2 

Area of Agricultural Lusnd and Output , 1940-41 


Commodity 

Area 

(in ’ooo acres') 

Output 
(in ’ooo tons) 

Rice 

34 

not available 

Wheat 

1,087 

2 59 

Sugarcane . . 

96 

107 

Cotton 

18 

4 , 

(Bales of 400 lbs. 
each) 

15 

Rape and Mustard . . 

157 

Barley 

Baluchistan 

159 

42 


Baluchistan lies outside the mo untain wall of India and conse- 
quently outside the influence of the monsoon. It comprises seve- 
ral B ritish districts — in general the most fertile parts are under direct 
British administration, — and the large native States of Kalat and 
Las Bela. Physically Baluchistan comprises an arid plateau 
surrounded by a ring of mountains and forming a region of inland 
drainage; the arid Makran coast in the South; a tract of tangled 
* Dudley, Stamp, op.dt., 275-6. 

2 Indian Year Book, 1945-6, p. 519-22. 
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mountainous country in the north-east continuous with the moun- 
tain frontier tracts of Waziristan and Afghanistan. South of the 
Bolan Pass Baluchistan also includes a fragment of the Indus plains, 
but a portion not draining directly to the Indus. The total area 
of .this huge tract is neatly 135,000 square miles — considerably more 
than the whole of the British Isles — but it has a total population 
of less than a million . . . .’ 

The country as a whole has been aptly described as consisting 
‘largely of barren mountains, deserts and stony plains; its climate 
is subject to the extremes of heat and cold and the rainfall is un-< 
certain and scanty. .. .’ 

‘There are no large rivers which can be used for irrigation as 
there are in those parts of India where the rivers flow from the 
Himalaya; the rivers are short, rushing torrents which flow after 
rains but are often dry for many months of the year. For the most 
part they drain into shallow lakes in the midst of the plateau — 
lakes which often dry up entirely in the hot weather. . . .’ 

‘The soil in some of the valleys and plains of Baluchistan is 
naturally very fertile, and in many areas the most has been made 
of the scanty water supplies available. The water from the moun- 
tain streams sinks into the ground at the foot of the hills some 
distance from where it might be of use in watering good alluvial 
soil. Long tunnels, known as Karcz, have been constructed to 
tap these underground supplies .... A few of the level tracts of 
alluvium in Baluchistan are irrigated by flood-water from, the 
streams. Indeed in good season as many as three crops may be 

grown on the same piece of land The most important crop 

in Baluchistan is Jowar (millet); other crops include wheat, barley 
and rice, and fodder (lucerne, etc.) is grown for the cattle and sheep. ' 
Fruits such as grapes, apricots, peaches, apples and melons grow 
well. Along the Makran coast dates, for which Panjgur is especial- 
ly famous, provide food for man and beast. A little fishing is 
carried on along the coast itself 1 . 


1 Dudley Stamp, op.cit. 
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Need of Tbs Hair 

The industrial position of Muslim regions in India has been 
frequently criticized by the opponents of Pakistan. But it is 
a surprise that most of them have given their verdict merely 
by counting the number of factories in operation, while in many 
cases cottage and village industries in Pakistan are more important 
than the large-scale industries and provide employment to a larger 
number of persons. Handloom, for instance, is one, which keeps 
nearly 700,000 persons in Pakistan engaged in weaving almost daily. 
This figure exceeds the total average of daily workers employed 
by all the 787 cotton factories of British India by no less than 
aoo,coo. Similarly, the fast developing wool industry in Pakistan 
is computed to be providing employment to 52,000 persons daily, 
against the small number of 7,000 workers employed by the 
16 woollen mills of British India. 

As regards the importance of cottage industries in the future 
economic structure of India it would be sufficient to express here 
some views of the economists of repute: 

t. National Planning Commit let 

The revival and expansion of old and introduction of new 
cottage industries and rural industries will be an important and 
indispensable means of rehabilitating tbe villages and ensuring to 
them a satisfactory level of income and resources’. 1 
2. Dr. V. K. R. V Rso 

‘"Khen unemployment ceases to be merely fractional and takes 
the fotm of a chronic malady, it is high -time that considerations 

Economy'p C ° ttagc ^ustries & Their Roll in National 
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of economy cease to dominate the choice of the methods of produc- 
tion.’ 1 

3 . Dr. Anstey 

‘My own conclusion is that India cannot expect to proceed 
far or fast upon the road of large-scale industrial development 
and that intensification of protection would merely increase the 
profits of a small section of the population at the expense of the 
masses.’ 2 

4 . G.D.H.Cole 

‘This process (of rationalization) ought to be a sheer gain for 
it ought to give men the choice between higher and real incomes 
and more voluntaty leisure. But, actually, it enforces idleness — 
which is a very different thing from leisure — upon some and in 
many cases, though not in all, makes work harder and more harder 
and more intensive for those who remain in employment. It 
does not cause necessarily any expansion in the total volume of 
production — for that depends on the expansion of the market — 
and the initial effect of rationalization is to decrease employment 
without proportionately raising wages. 3 

5 . Wadia and Merchant 

‘These advocates of laige-scale production fail to take account 
of the fact that machinery increasingly displaces labour, and that 
with the drive towards economic self-sufficiency, protective poli- 
cies and the industrialization of countries regarded as economically 
backward, a saturation point has been reached which places limi- 
tations upon an indefinite expansion of large-scale enterprise. With 
growing industrialization in India there will be growing need for 
finding resources of employment for those who are displaced by 
the use of machinery.’ 1 

1 Ibid., p. jr. 

2 Ibid., p. 

3 Ibid., p. 45. 

1 Wadia and Merchant, op.cit., p. 467. 
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INDUSTRY 

Ntid of Tki Hour 

The industrial position of Muslim regions in India has . een 
frequently criticized by the opponents of Pakistan. Bot Jt is 
a surprise that most of them have given their verdict tn~rc y 
by counting the number of factories in operation, while in many 
cases cottage and village industries in Pakistan are more important 
than the large-scale industries and provide employment to a larger 
number of persons. Handloom, for instance, is one, which keeps 
neatly 700,000 persons in Pakistan engaged in weaving almost daily. 
This figure exceeds the total average of daily workers employed 
by all the 787 cotton factories of British India by no less than 
200, eco. Similarly, the fast developing wool industry in Pakistan 
is computed to be providing employment to j 2,000 persons daily, 
against the small number of 7,cco workers employed by the 
16 woollen mills of British India. 

As regards the importance of cottage industries in the future 
economic structure of India it would be sufficient to express here 
some views of the economists of repute: 

1. National 'Planning Commit tel 

'The revival and expansion of old and introduction of new 
cottage industries and rural industries will be an important and 
indispensable means of rehabilitating the villages and ensuring to 
them a satisfactory level of income and resources’. 1 

2. Dr. V. K. R. V. Ran 

'When unemployment ceases to Be merely fractional and takes 
the form of a chronic malady, it is high -time that considerations 

1 R. V. Rao, Cottage Industries & Their Roll in National 
Economy, p. 39. 
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of economy cease to dominate the choice of the methods of produc- 
tion!’ 1 

3. Dr. Am toy 

‘My own conclusion is that India cannot expect to proceed 
far or fast upon the road of large-scale industrial development 
and that intensification of protection would merely increase the 
profits of a small section of the population at the expense of the 
masses.’ 2 

4. G. D. H. Cole 

‘This process (of rationalization) ought to be a sheer gain for 
it ought to give men the choice between higher and real incomes 
and more voluntary leisure. But, actually, it enforces idleness — 
which is a very different thing from leisure — upon some and in 
many cases, though not in all, makes work harder and more harder 
and more intensive for those who remain in employment. It 
docs not cause necessarily any expansion in the total volume of 
production — for that depends on the expansion of the market — 
and the initial effect of rationalization is to decrease employment 
without proportionately raising wages. 3 

5. Wadia and Merchant 

‘These advocates of lafge-scale production fail to take account 
of the fact that machinery increasingly displaces labour, and that 
with the drive towards economic self-sufficiency, protective poli- 
cies and the industrialization of countries regarded as economically 
backward, a saturation point has been reached which places limi- 
tations upon an indefinite expansion of large-scale enterprise. With 
growing industrialization in India there will be growing need for 
finding resources of employment for those who arc displaced by 
the use of machinery.’ 4 

1 Ibid., p. jx. 

= Thick, p. 

3 Ibid., p. 45. 

4 Wadia and Merchant, op.cit., p, 467, 
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6. All-India Village Industries Association 

‘We recognize, however, that large-scale production has under 
our present disruptive machinery brought with it unemployment 
on an unprecedented scale and has degraded or has a tendency to 
degrade human labour to the level of machine. The existence of 
cottage industries and handicrafts side by side with factory indus- 
tries may not only absorb the population displaced by machine, 
ut save them from degradation which idleness supported by un- 
employment does usually involve.’ 1 

Opinions quoted above lend their full support to 'the prospects 
f a l successful development of village industries in India (not less 

~ T eC ° n0miC Un£S/ b6CauSe <there are enormous 

lovZVl ',? Ufltry f ° r the development of cheap electric 
power which could be utilized for small-scale production in villag- 

Pronerivd’ A T*™* is a ‘^lanced economy by 

properly devised industrial integration in which large-scale, smali- 

elpolSTr 20 md ? tdeS ^ h" d0VC,aikd of a reorient- 

dus^STl 7 CtCatCd r by thC dclibMate of cottage in- 

has beenful C ° nSjderation ° { Stan’s industrial position. 

and Muslim territories '^ Pr ° VJnCCS 1010 «>n-Muslim 

Prasad scents 1 n ^ assumption has made Dr. Rajendra 

S r": ° f B “S»< “0 «» pUb, 

« ^ : „„ S Z I £*“*“ of -to. provinces 

e not tor portions falling within the Muslim zone Tfaev are 

«se INTUIT! "‘•"■ dins an,J pani “ h;, f » * *>■' 

■ E ' po "' 

4 Dr. Rajendra Prasad, op.cit. 
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. 'Large-scale Industries 

Let us now have a glance on the present position of large-scale 
industries in the Muslim provinces. It may be noted in this con- 
nection that 3. a per cent of the total population of Pakistan, as 
compared with 4.8 per cent of the total population of Hindustan 
is engaged in industrial pursuits. Of this, large-scale industries j 
provide employment to o . 74 per cent of the population in Pakistan, , 
and o; 54 p e£ cent in Hindustan. 1 Thus in general, though the;' 
number of factories in Pakistan is smaller, they provide employ- r 
ment to a larger- number of workers. 

Statistical position of employment provided by the respective 
groups of industries is revealed from the table given below: — 

Table No. XXV' 

Employment Provided by Large-scale Industries in ijf^ 1 


Pakistan Hindustan 


Industry 


No. of No. of wor- No. of No. of rror- 
facio- kers employ- facto- kers employ - 
ries ed daily- ries ed daily 


I. Government & Local Fund Factories 


(Perennial) 

148 

64,900 

*97 

66,100 

(Seasonal) 

*59 

65,000 


67,400 

!. Other Factories 
(Perennial): 

1. Textiles 

287 

354,100 

1,116 

482,900 

• 2. Engineering 


71,500 

645 

76,900 

5. Mineral and metal 
foundries 

90 

24,100 

97 

51,000 


1 The figures arc exclusive of dependents supported by 
workers. 



4. Food, drink and to- 
bacco 

PAKISTAN 

641 17.100 

S70 

58,000 

5. Chemicals 

1? 

4,000 

8 

700 

6. Paper 

5 

■bjoo 

9 

4,500 

7. Printing and book 
binding 

161 

9,600 

494 

St , 500 

S. Processes re. wood, 
stone, etc. . . 

88 

11,400 

357 

40,900 

9. Gins and presses . . 

53 

19,100 

14? 

6,900 

to. Rope works, etc. .. 

66 

10,100 

151 

9,600 

(Seasonal) 

t. 967 

141,600 

C517 

H 46,80-0 

Total 

•• 

790,900 

•• 

1,012,800 

Percentage of total population 

of Pakistan 

employed 

in 

factories 

. * 

. . 


. . o-?4 


BewssAage. c>£ wed pwp\i\av,c>Ti e.? Hindustan employed la 

factories .. .. .. .. .. .. ..0.54 


Cot lag Iniitsfrits 

Though scanty statistical data are available about cottage in- 
dustries, there is no doubt that the economic salvation of both 
Hindustan and Pakistan lies in a judicious policy regarding the 
expansion of cottage industries. At present, only a- 5 percent 
of the Pakistan population is engaged in village industries and 
various kinds of cottage industries. It must be remembered that 
our obvious need is ‘not for substituting the machine for the hand 
worker but for developing rural industries which would not sup- 
plant labour so much as supplement it and increase the workers’ 
income, even though on a modest scale. This is illustrated by 
the following tabic relating to the manufacture of textile fabrics 
in India by four different methods of production.’ 1 

1 Sir M. B.Nanavati and J. j. Anjatia, The Indian Rural 
Problem, p. 34S. 
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Table No. XXVI 1 


Four Different Methods of Production 


Capital in- 
vestment per 

Method of production head of 

worker 

Output 

per 

head 

Ratio 

Amount of 
labour 
employed 
per unit of 
capital 


Rs. 

Rs. 



1. Modern mill 





(Large-scale industry) 

1,200 

650 

1.9 

1 

2. Power loom 





(Small-scale industry) 

300 

200 

i -5 

3 

3. Automatic loom 





• (Cottage industry) . . 

9° 

80 

I. I 

15 

4. Handloom 





(Cottage industry) . . 

35 

45 

9.8 

25 


Assuming, therefore, that the backbone of future industrial 
organization will be the cottage industries, let us examine the pre- 
sent position of the handloom, silk and wool industries for which 
statistics arc, at present, available. 

Table No. XXVII 
Cottage {textile) Industries 


Industry Pakistan Hindustan 

No. of looms No. of looms 

Handloom .. .. .. •• 700,000 550,000 

Silk loom .. .. •• 222,500 88,700 

Wool loom 51,900 10,460 


974,400 648,160 

Other cottage industries for which statistics are not available 
arc (,/) hosiery, {Is) Iron works, (r) furniture, (d) surgical insrru- 


1 Ibid, quoted from Eastern Economist, July 23, 1943. 
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meets, (() games end sports materials, (/) 
(Z) gold and silver ornaments, etc. 


pottery, (f) cutlery and 


Serin, hurt 

Besides these, sericulture is being carried on in Assam, Bengal 
and the Punjab. In Assam eri, mulberry and muga silk worms are 
being reared and about Rs. 1,70,000 worth of silk is annually pro- 
duced there. Bengal produces Rs. 20,00,000 worth of mulbetry 
silk, while the produce of the Punjab values at Rs. 16,600 annually. 
If silk rearing is further organized in these provinces, there is scope 
for a big silk spinning and weaving industry in Pakistan". 


Wed Irsristrj 

Wool is another important industry of Pakistan. The main 
collecting centres of wool are Quetta, Shikarpur, Amritsar, Multan, 
Kulc, Fazilka, Lahore and Paaipat. Wool weaving is a popular 
industry of Pakistan, but its chief centre is the Punjab. Amritsar 
had a considerable trade at one time in weaving ‘shawl’ from Tasn- 
rainn,’ the fine under fleece of the Tibetan goat. Sind has recently 
developed handloom wool weaving extensively. The province 
has at present the highest number of looms for wool weaving. 
The present position of Pakistan with regard to silk, wool and cot- 
ton handloom industry is home out by the figures collected 
below: — 

Taste No. XX'VHI 1 


lit Peril; er. of Silk ch Wee! Wesring 



JStrerzbsr cj 

idurzhr cf 

iStirsstr cf 

Vrmr.ce 

rotter. 

silk 

zed 


hems 

hsrss 

birrs 

Pakistan: 




Bengal . . 

. - . - zco^cca 

* 4,200 

2,849 

A sszm . . 

■dZXjOCO 

203,000 


Punjab . . 

. - . • 75,000 

4 , 7 =° 

18,500 

1 Figures codec: 

ed from (c\ Indian Finance Eastern Group 

Xumher; (t) Cotton 

Textile Tariff Board, 

presided over bv Dr. 


Matthai (1952); (<•} Indian Year Book, 1945-46. 


Sind . . 

- 

industry 

600 

55 

30.585 

N.-W. F. P. . 

. 

'~r\ 

O 

O 

• • 



Total 

. , 700,000 

222,500 

5 B 934 

Hindustan: 

Bihar & Orissa 

, . 

.. 125,000 

4,000 

6,166 

U. P. . . 

. 

. . 200^000 

51,700 

. . 

Bombay 

« . . 

* . 100,000 

11,500 

, 4 

C. P. & Berar 


. . 100,000 

2,500 

4,021 

Madras 

* t * 

. . 225,000 

19,200 

286 

Delhi . . • . 

. 

450 

• • 


Total 

.. 750,000 

88,700 

10,460 


We can see from the above that 48 . 2 per cent of the total 
cotton handloom industry,.j_i_. 5 per cent of tire silk industry and 
83.2 per'cent of the wool industry of .the total of British India -is 
carried 'oh' in Pakistan. This aspect has been altogether ignored 
by Dr. Rajcndra Prasad and other opponents of Pakistan. 

In the light of the facts mentioned above, we may now examine 
the industrial position and possibilities of each province in Pakistan 
separately. Let us start with the provinces of North-Western Zone. 
North-Western Zone 

In the North-Western zone the Punjab and Sind are indus- 
trially important, while N.AV. F. P. and Baluchistan arepractically 
undeveloped areas, but not without prospects. 

The 'Punjab 

Though ‘the Punjab is not a large manufacturing province, 
it stands foremost in the large percentage of workers who are- sup- 
ported by small-scale and cottage industries. Thus, while per- 
centage of total workers and working dependents supported by 
industry is 11.3 in Bombay, 8.8 in Madras, and 11.7 in U. P., 
the figure of the Punjab is as high as 17. o. 1 Handloom weaving 
is one of the major cottage industries both as regards the number 

1 Indian Finance, op.cit. 
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of workers eagased and the value of products. Production in 
blankets and woollen tugs is considerable. Amritsar is the chief 
centre of the carpet industry. Silk treating is also teidely earned 
on. Craftsmanship in gold, silver, ivory, brass, copper and earthen- 
trare is fairly vridely distributed.’ ‘Other cottage industries of 
commercial importance are iron safes at Gujrantrala, veterinary 
and surgical instruments and hospital furniture at Sialkot, Lahore 
and Multan. Pottery making at Gujtat, glue industry at Rewan, 
ivory carving at Amritsar and Lek; copper and brass utensils 
at Jagadbri, Gujrantrala and Rewari; and cutlery at Nizamabad and 
Wazirabad.’ 1 ‘ ' 

Coming notr to large-scale industries, the Punjab has been 
making steady progress in the establishment of new factories 
during the last decade. The number of registered factories has 
increased from i,i9t in 1045 to 1,255 in 1944, including a large 
number of cotton ginning and pressing factories located all over 
the ptovinoe and several modern cotton spinning and weaving 
mills at Amritsar, Lahore, Lyalipur, Okara and Montgomery. 
In raw wool pressing and bailing the Punjab occupies an important 
position, it is a large exporter of raw wool and has large wool spin- 
ning acd weaving mills at Amritsar and one at Dbariwal. Other 
tpdus trial concerns of note are a ribbon and trimming mills, two ab- 
sorbent cotton and antiseptic dressing factories, several carpet 
factories and silk weaving factories at Amritsar, a paper products 
factory, stationery and drawing materials factories and metal found- 
ries^at Lahore; a turpentine and rosin factor;- at Jallo; a pulp.and 
paper null, a starch factory and a sugar mill at AbduUabpuri two 
plywood factories, one at Sahdra and the other at Ludhiana; fec- 
torie. for t-.e mmufactere ot nuts and holts at. Jullundur.- snd 
Ludhiana; a factory for the hydrogenation of vegetable oils at. 
Lyalipur; a factory for the manufacture of machine’ tools at Banda; 
j several sports gear and rubber factories at Sialkot; cement, tile 
rzetones ana steel re-rolling mills at Lahore, Amritsar, Khanna and 

1 Indira \ esr Book, 29.15-46. 
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Ludhiana; a cement factory at Wah; tanneries at Wazirabad, Sial- 
kot and Jullundur; hosiery factories at Ludhiana and Lahore; 
factories for the dehydration of foodstuffs at Lahore, Ludhiana, 
Ambala, Sialkot and Amritsar, for the manufacture of electrical and 
scientific apparatus at Lahore, Amritsar and Ambala; for chemi- 
cal and pharmaceutical products at Amritsar, Rawalpindi and 
Lahore and Two glue factories, one at Amritsar and the other at 
Ambala’. 1 

A comparative list of the present and prospective industries 
of the Punjab prepared by the All-India Manufacturers’ Organiza- 
tion, Bombay is being reproduced below for the interest of the 
readers: 

Table No. XXIX 2 


Present and Prospective Industries of the Punjab 


Present 

1. Textile 

(a) Cotton — eight mills 

(b) Wool — six mills 

(c) Silk and Art silk — five mills 

2. Heavy Chemicals 

(a) Sulphuric acid and related 
salts 

( b ) A Soda Ash plant at Khcr- 
wa. 

3. Minerals 

(a) Petroleum atAttock, 
Khaur and Rawalpindi. 

(b) Coal. 

Worked in Jliclum, Mian- 
wala & Shahpur districts. 

4. Salt 

5. Cement 


Prospective 

1. Textile 

There is scope for the deve- 
lopment of cotton and wool- 
len textiles. 

2. Heavy Chemicals 
Fertilizers 


3. Minerals 

{a) Petroleum and Petrol- 
eum products. (Dhulian, 
Joya Mair and Chharat 
have good prospects). 
{b) Coal 


4. Rayon 

5. Industrial Machinery & 
Plant * 


1 Indian Year Book, 1945-4(5, p. 141. 

2 Heavy Industries in British India, A. I. M. O. Monograph 
No. 5, p, 26. 
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6. Other. Industries: 

1. Sugar. 

2. Starch. 

5. Paper and Pulp. 

4. Plywood. 

5. Matches. 

6. Hydrogenation and refin- 
ing of oils. 

7. Glass. 

8. Electric goods. 

9. Cutlery & surgical instru- 
ments. 

ic. Sports goods. 

11. Oil mills. 

1 a. Carpets. 

15. Hosiery . 

14. Cotton ginning. 
ij. Soaps. 

16. P».esins. 

17. Alcoholic beverages, 

18. Foundry. 

19. Metal rolling. 

20. Tools, hardware. 

21. Leather goods. 


6. Hydro-eiectric Poster 
Generation 

7. AGRICULTURAL IMA CHESTER? 

8. Cement 

9. Paper and Pulp 

10. Other Industries 

1. Hardware & small tools. 

2. Starch. 

5. Paints and varnishes. 

4. Essential oils. 

5. Perfumery. 

6 . Oils and soaps. 

7. Electrical accessories. 

8. Fine chemicals and phar- 
maceuticals. 

9. Tanning. 

10. Fruit canning. 

11. Dehydration of vege- 
tables. 

12. Plywood. 


Sird 

Sind at present is an industrially backward province. Her. 
only principal industries are Salt and Cement. But the comple- 
tion of Lloyd Barrage across the Indus at Sukkar has given Sind 
wider scope for development in agriculture as well as industry. 
Among large-scaleindustriesatpresent there are, a salt factory at 
Maunpor, two silk factories, 102 rice factories and one sugar factory. 
The following heavy industries have the prospects of developing 
in- the province: — t 

1. Textile 
Cotton factories. 

2. Heavy chemicals. 

(c) Adds. 

(f) Alkalies. 

(c) Miscellaneous chemicals. 
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3. Sea Transport. 

(a) Coastal. 

(/>) Overseas. 

4. Machinery. 

Agricultural machinery and implements. 

N.- W. F. P. 

The province is practically -without manufacture, but there 
are great prospects of industrial development after the comple- 
tion of the Malakhand Hydro-Electric scheme, because in mineral 
supplies the province is rich. There is ‘an inexhaustible supply 
of lime stone and marble. Coal, petroleum and salt are some of 
the important minerals but they are -not yet adequately surveyed.’ 1 2 

The following industries have prospects of development 
in the province: — s 

x. I-Iydro-clectric power generation. 

2. Exploitation of minerals — coal, petroleum and other 
minerals. 

5. Heavy chemicals — Fertilizers. 

4. Wool and woollen textile (both on cottage and factory 
lines.) 

5. Fruit canning (both on cottage and factory lines). 

North-Eastern Zone 

Deng) I 

On the North-Eastern side Bengal is by far the most important. 
Industrially it is only next to Bombay. ‘Of late, Bengal has been 
showing signs of being industrialized at a faster rate than before. 
Among the industries of the province, the jute industry naturally 
occupies the pre-eminent position. The history of the industry 
upto the year 1925-26 has been practically one of continuous 
progress in respect of number of mill looms and output. The 
number of mills has increased from 60 in 1900 to 94 in 1936-37. 


1 Ibid., p. aS. 

2 Ibid. 
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The looms have risen in the same period from 15,000 to 62,875. 
The Indian jute mills consume nearly half the jute goods in India, 

‘The cotton mill industry of Bengal which comes next in 
order of importance is of a more recent growth. There are now 
21 cotton mills in existence having about 7,871 looms in all. 

‘The quantity of piecegoods produced in the province is 
nearly ten times what it was twenty years back. Though the 
achievement is by no means negligible, there is plenty of room 
for further development. On the basis of 14.17 yards per capita 
consumption in India, Bengal’s demand for piecegoods amounts to 
730 million yards. The mills in Bengal are able to supply only 
about one-seventh of this demand, the rest being met from the 
supply of other provinces and foreign countries. The scope for 
development in the province is, therefore, about sixfold/ 

‘The other major industries of the province are coal mining, 
tea, sugar, paper and iron and steel industry. The coal mines of 
Bengal contribute one-fourth of the total Indian coal production. 
In 1936 Bengal’s output was 6 . 7 million tons out of zz . 6 millions 
in India, Raneegunge is the most important coalfield of Bengal. 
The welfare of the industry is of great importance to this province. 
The tea industry of Bengal has absorbed a large amount of capital 
and is concentrated in Jalpaiguri and Chittagong. This industry 
engages on an average aoo,ooo people. As regards the sugar 
industry, though it has made rapid progress elsewhere in India 
under the aegis of protection, in Bengal its development has been 
very poor. This is really a matter of surprise when the soil and 
climate ate very favourable for the cultivation of sugarcane. When 
the various natural advantages which Bengal enjoys in regard to 
this industry by way- of favourable soil, cheap labour price, ad- 
vantage in railway freight as compared with sugar ‘from other 
provinces 2re considered, it is apparent that the industry has a 
great future when it begins to be developed in right earnest. In 
regard to the paper industry Bengal stands supreme in India. There 
arc three well-equipped and large paper mills in the Province. 
The paper production of Bengal in 1958 was 49,000 tons out of 
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the total Indian production of 66,000 tons. 

‘Apart from these large-scale industries, there are the medium- 
sized industries and the small-scale industries providing employ- 
ment for many in the province as well as occupying an important 
position in the economic structure of the Province. Some of 
the medium-sized industries are chemicals, toilettes and soaps, 
electric fans, electric bulbs, paints, varnish, glass, match, shoe- 
making, hosiery, flour mills, oil mills, rice mills, etc. All these 
have shown considerable expansion during the last few years. 
The small-scale or cottage industries are those which have been 
carried on from times immemorial in the villages. They form a 
vital part in the economic structure in that they provide alternate 
source of employment to millions of under-employed agriculturists. 

‘Handloom weaving is the most important cottage industry 
and is widely spread throughout the province. It is true that 
the world-famous muslin weavers of Dacca are all dead and gone 
and the very cotton with which they wove their fine webs is 
grown no more and is probably even extinct. And yet even 
today their descendants arc carrying on against great odds, if not 
the weaving of muslins, at least the manufacture of some fine hand- 
woven cloth. Though no statistics are available as to the total 
output and the price realized for these handloom products, both 
must be very appreciable . . . .The brass and the bcllmctal industry 
of Bengal is the next most important cottage industry- of the pro- 
vince and the products annually produced amounts to several lakhs 
of rupees amongst other cottage industries, the more important 
ones arc cutlery, pottery, fishing, silk weaving and rearing, mat and 
coir making, ceramics, toy making, button making, etc. The cot- 
tage industries of Bengal have recently been given a fillip by the 
keen interest shown by the Department of Industries in Bengal 1 ’. 

Below is given an exhaustive list of the heavy industries being 
at present carried on in Bengal and the industries for which there 
is bright future prospect ; — 


1 Indian Pittance, op. cit. p. 201. 
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Table No. XXX 1 

Present cr.A Prospectivt Industries of Bengal 


Present 

t. Textile. 

( a ) Jute, 96 mills & 40 press- 
es. 

( 2 ?) Cotton 35 mills, some 
more under construction, 
(r) Hosiery. 

2. Tea 442 tea estates. 

3. Coal mining. 

4. Iron and steel — Two iron & 
steel works. 

5. Aluminium — one factory. 

6. Ship-building. 

7. Heavy chemicals — manufac- 
turing sulphuric, hydrochlo- 
ric and nitric adds and relat- 
ed salts. 

Caustic Soda and chlorine 
plant. 

Bleaching powder plant. 
Plants for organic and inor- 
ganic chemicals. 

8. Engineering. 

(a) Iron and steel rolling. 

(l>) Foundry. 

(c) Refining of non-ferrous 
metals. 

(d) Structural engineering. 

(e) Machine tools 

(f) Railway equipment, etc. 

9. Sugar, 9 factories. 

10. Paper and Pulp, 
three factories. 


Prospective 

x. Textile, Cotton. 

There is scope for further 
development. 

2. Rayon. 

3. Ship-building. 

4. Machine tools. 

5. Locomotives and Power 
machinery. 

6. Automobile. 

7. Further development of 
electric power generation. 

8. Heavy chemicals. 

(c) Salt. 

(b) Coal tat distillation pro- 
ducts. 

9. Dye-stuffs. 

10. Petroleum from coal. 

xi. Sea and rivet transport. 

12. Others: 

(a) Paper and pulp. 

{b) Ply-wood. 

(c) Electrical accessories. 

(d) Railway wagons. 

(f) Airtransport. 

(f) Plastics. 

(g) Paints & Varnishes. 

(b) Power alcohol. 

(f) Fisheries and fish can- 
ning. 

(j) Dehydration. 

(A) Organic adds. 

(/) Solvents. 


1 Heavy Industries in British India of Gt. 
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11. Others: 

(a) Cycles. 

Qj) Plywood. 

(c) Oils and soaps. 

(d) Rubber tyres & tubes & 
leather goods. 

(c) Electric motors, bulbs & 
fans. 

(J) Glass and glassware. 

(g) Matches. 

(Jj) Paints and varnishes. 

(i) Pottery & enamelware. 

(j) Plastics. 

(k) Gramophone records. 

(/) Scientific and surgical 

instruments. 

(«) Lac. 

. («) Pharmaceuticals. 

(0) Drugs & fine chemicals. 

( p ) Celluloid goods. 

(q) Batteries. 

(r) Wateiproofing. 

( 's ) Cigarettes. 

Assam 

Most of the labour in Assam is employed in mining and tea 
industries. This province is also rich in forests which provide 
timber, bamboos, grass, lac, medicinal herbs and essential oil- 
bearing plants. The industrial development of the province has 
not yet taken place in an organized form. Future prospects are, 
therefore, very great. 

Amongst the present industries tea is most prominent. There 
were 1,126 tea gardens and 638 tea estates in the Province in 
1959. Two petroleum refineries have been established at Lakhmi- 
pur district. One paper factory at Silchar. Besides these labour 
is employed in excavating coal, producing cement and plywood. 


(m) Alkaloids. 
(») Acid steel. 
(0) Silk, etc. 
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Prospects of future development have been noted by the A.T. 
Manufacturers’ Organization in the following: — 

1. Further development of petroleum industry. 

2. Dye-stuffs. 

5. Paper and pulp plywood. 

4. Hydro-electric power generation. 

5. Essential oils. 

6 . Canning. 



CHAPTER VI 


TRADE 

(A) Inland Trade 
Inland Trade in General 

The present position of Pakistan trade may be judged from 
trade statistics of the year 1939-40, (•which have been taken as 
normal year) for the purpose of our present study. 

Table No. XXXI 


Inland Trade Position of Pakistan and Hindustan 1 
(in ’000,000 mds.) 



P a 

k i s t 

an 

‘ Hi 

n d u s 

tan 

Commodity 

Import 

Export 

Balance 

Import 

Export 

Balance 

Raw cotton 

7.0 

9-3 

+ 2.3 

13.2 

8.8 

— 4.4 

Rice (husk) 

16.3 

23 .O 

+ 6.7 

30.1 

28.5 

— 1.6 

Wheat 

12. j 

20.2 

+ 7-7 

IO. I 

4.2 

— 5-9 

Salt 

10.6 

13.4 

+ 2.8 

20.0 

10.9 

- 9.1 

Total .. 

46.4 

65.9 

19.5 

73-4 

52.4 

— 21.0 

Sugar 

Cotton 

8.2 

2.4 

- 5-8 

5.8 

12.8 

+7.0 

■piccegood 
Iron and 

5.0 

3.0 

— 2.0 

5-3 

7.6 

+ 2.3 

Steel 

20.0 

13-5 

- 6.5 

18.4 

2 7-7 

+ 9 -° 

Oil seeds . . 

13.2 

6.6 

- 6.6 

25.8 

26.3 

+ 2*5 

Total .. 
Grand 

46.4 

* 5-5 

20.9 

55 - 3 . 

74 * 1 

20.8 







Total 

92.8 

91.4 

—1.4 

126.7 

126.5 

— 0.2 


1 Statistical Abstract, op.cit. 
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From this statement jute and coal have been excluded for the 
obvious reasons that 'the excess of import of jute implies that it 
is imported for export to foreign countries.’ 1 2 The balance which 
comes to 2,000,000 maunds against Pakistan is, therefore, not real. 

Coal and Coke 

As for coal and coke the wartime explorations and experiments 
have revealed that in Pakistan areas we have almost a monopoly 
of the latter (though at present insufficient for export) and the 
total quantity of coal has an upward trend, more in favour of 
Pakistan than Hindustan. The year 1938-59 indicated an in- 
crease of r 5 . 8 per cent in Pakistan and only 8 . 3 per cent in Hindus- 
tan over the previous year.® < 

Moreover, in recent years the development of hydro-electricity 
in Pakistan is fast reducing her dependence on Hindustan for 
coal supplies. . It may also be added here that Pakistan coal, which 
was considered to be poor in quality has undergone a welcome 
change during the war. Scientific treatment has turned it into 
coal of an 'excellent quality.’ We have also to take into account 
the fact that coke is being quickly exhausted in Hindustan, and 
she might have ultimately to depend on Pakistan for it. 

Trade Position Analysed 

If the trade position is now analysed it would be revealed that 
the deficit of Hindustan is with regard to wheat, rice, salt and cot- 
ton. Of these, the former three commodities can be regarded as 
prime necessaries of life. Pakistan, on the other hand, is deficit 
in sugar, oilseeds, cotton piecegoods, and iron and steel. None 
of these commodities are so essential for existence as the above 
three, and most of them are such as can be dispensed with and 
substituted for if necessary. Moreover, Hindustan is not in a 
position at present to supply the entire demand of Pakistan, in 
respect of cotton piecegoods, iron and steel and oilseeds. While 

1 Rajendta Prasad, op.cit., p. 283. 

2 On the basis of Indian Year Book, 1945-46, p. 704. 
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Pakistan is able to meet the entire demand of Hindustan in -wheat 
and rice, yet leaving a surplus to be exported elsewhere. Further- 
more, Pakistan has an increasing trend in the supply of high-grade 
wheat and rice, and can export it to market outside India, while 
Hindustan has no good prospects in the export of iron and steel 
outside Pakistan. 

So far, however, as the total balance of inland trade is concern- 
ed the statistical statement provided above is, to a certain extent 
misleading, for, the data supplied have not been adjusted with refer- 
ence to the amount of jute imported to Bengal for being exported 
to other countries. Eastern Pakistan being itself the biggest centre 
of jute produced in the world, does not stand in need of the 
31,700,000 maunds of jute, shown on the import side. Naturally, 
therefore, the major part of this amount should be meant for export 
abroad. If this fact is taken into account, Pakistan will be found 
enjoying a big favourable balance in total inland trade, against 
Hindustan, which shall still suffer a deficit of 200,000 maunds. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s Reading 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad has, on the other hand, summed up the 
position of inland trade of Pakistan to be just the reverse. ‘Both the 
zones,’ he writes, ‘have an excess of imports in respect of coal and 
coke, cotton piecegoods, iron and steel and sugar; and excess of 
exports in respect of salt and grains including rice, but excluding 
wheat in the Eastern zone. In raw cotton, wheat and oil seeds in. 
the North-Western zone has an excess of export over imports.. 

. .The excess of import of jute implies that it is imported for ex- 
port to foreign countries. This is because coal, coke and iron and 
steel arc produced in the Western non-Muslim districts and jute 
is produced very largely in the Eastern Muslim districts. As re- 
gards wheat which is one of the principal exports from the Punjab 
it may be pointed out that non-Muslim India will not have to he 
dependent on the Punjab for wheat in tin- way the Muslim zones 
will have to be dependent on non-Muslims zones for coal and iron 
and steel, inasmuch as non-Muslim India produces almost as much 
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of —best as it consumes at present. Punjab -wheat has also to face 
heavy competition with Australian wheat whose import into 
India increased from 13,000 tons in 1955-36 to 150,000 tons In 

I93S-39. 1 

Coal and cohe position having already been cleared: other 
allegations made in the statement can be challenged word for word 
cn the following grounds: — 

Coker. Phctgrtds 

axe short in cotton piccegoods to the extent of 1,304,000 
maunds. But, so long as we have a surplus of 2,610,000 maunds 
of raw cotton, and Hindustan has to depend upon the import of 
no less than 4,515,000 maunds of cotton, the position does in 
no way stand threatened. 

It may further be noted that according to the present rate of 
average output of Pakistan cotton mills, the whole deficit which 
has to be made up by imports is a question of only 12 additional 
cotton mills. If in spite of the climatic drawbacks 46 cotton nulls 
t-to work successfully in Pakistan, there is hardly any reason to be 
pessimistic about establishing 2 dozen more on sound commercial 
basis. “This view is also endorsed by the All India Manufac- 
turers Association.” 5 

Hence it will always be in the interest of Hindustan cotton 
mills to import supplies of the long staple Pakistan cotton. 

Whst Jlbeut Wad ? 

ass for wneat Dr. Prasad has presumably based his argument 
regarding Hindustan’s wheat sufficiency on conjecture rather than 
Unfortunately, the Statistical Abstract of the Government 
of India reveals that the non-Muslim provinces had to import 
1 ,oi,5c,cco maunds of wheat in 1959-40 against the export of 
42,04,000 maunds, which means a dear defidt of 59,26,000 maunds. 
On all-India basis the magnitude of defidt was all the more greater 


\ Rsjendra Prasad, op.ciia, p. aSj. 
- See AT. M. A. Pamphlet, N0/5. 
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— t, 20, 1 6,000 maunds, 2,74,79,000 being the import and 1,54,73,000 
maunds the export. 

' Dr..Rajendra Prasad’s analogy of -wheat neediness with iron 
and steel neediness of Pakistan also belies the facts. Who can 
say that iron and steel create more economic dependence than 
wheat, specially when one country (Pakistan) is short of 65,43,000 
maunds of steel and iron, while the other country (Hindustan) 
is also short of 59,26,000 maunds of wheat? 

The apprehension of Australian competition has lost all 
importance in view of the conditions described above. Further, 
the imagined situation will never arise so long as Pakistan wheat 
continues to find a ready market in Hindustan. As for the future, 
Pakistan wheat is of a much superior quality and will always be 
preferred to the Hindustan quality. The danger of displacement 
by competition, if any, is for the Hindustan wheat and not for that 
of Pakistan. Hindustan will always have to ward off the danger 
of Australian competition in her own interest, which would mean 
an additional safety for Pakistan wheat. 

The Real Position 

The real position, now, emerges to be one of hope and pros- ■ 
pect, rather than disappointment and despondency, which is the 
outcome of the gloomy picture painted by the learned author of 
'India Divided.’ This, he has done by summing up the adverse 
trade position of Pakistan in a statistical statement, presenting her 
inland trade balances in respect of certain commodities. Judging 
the results of each separately, he has construed that there is a general 
insufficiency of consumption goods in the Muslim Provinces; and 
this would lead her to a perpetual economic dependence of Hindus- 
tan. Perhaps, he should be reminded here that the better method 
of judging the trade position of a country is to examine her total 
trade balance and not the balances of commodities taken individual- 
ly. We have seen already that if this is done all the conclusions 
drawn by Dr. Rnjcndra Prasad on this aspect stand virtually re- 
versed. 
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(B) Foreign Trade 

Unfortunately, sufficient data are not available to shout exact- 
ly the position of respective provinces in the matter of foreign trade. 
Nevertheless, even from -whatever meagre resources of information 
can be tapped, it -would not be difficult to establish that the position 
of Pakistan is encouraging. Happily, the two Pakistan zones 
are so situated that they -would place the Muslim India in closer 
touch with the Middle East on one side, through the North-Western 
zone and the Far East, on the other side through the North-Eastern 
zone, than any other part of India. Thus, Pakistan enjoys prospects 
of newer markets in Malaya, East Indies, China and Japan, on 
the North-Eastern side and the Middle East, on the North-Western 
side. 

Let us now review these prospects in the light of the existing 
foreign trade conditions of Pakistan. Among important agri- 
cultural products of the Muslim regions, featuring in the inter- 
national market are wheat and cotton from the North-West and 
jute and tea from the North-East. Both of these regions enjoy 
the services of some of our very important ports, namely, Karachi, 
Chittagong and Calcutta. The total volume of merchandise 
carried through them in 1939-40 valued at Rs. 20,56,000,000 against 
the total trade carried through the rest of the ports in India, which 
amounted to Rs. 16,56,000,000. 

Whtet 

Wheat is by far the most important commodity exported from 
Pakistan. Its high quality and surplus produce has been playing 
an important role in the foreign as well as inland trade of the sub- 
continent. In the absence of provincial data regarding the export 
of -wheat, the following all-India statistics will be helpful in indi- 
cating the direction of wheat trade. 
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Table No. XXXII 1 
Wheat Export (in ’000 Tons ) 


Countries to which 
exported 

Average 

1919-20 

to 

1925-24 

I 934 -J 

55-6 

56-7 

37-8 

58-9 

United Kingdom 

162 

8.6 

7.0 

209,9 

290.2 

205 .0 

France . . 

18 

• . 


. , 

, , 

„ # 

Italy 

ir 

. . 


. , 

, . 

. , 

Belgium 

16 

. . 


. . 

. . 

7-4 

Germany 

8 



. . 

140.0 

47.6 

Egypt 

9 

. . 


9.8 

• , 

• . 

Arabia . . 


0.7 

0.6 


, , 


Other countries 

*3 

1*7 

2.0 

n. 8 

21.6 

18.6 

Total Bt. Empire 

U 3 

8 .0 

7.0 

2O9.9 

290.2 

205.6 

Total .. , 

*37 

11 .0 

9.6 

231.5 

459.8 

279.2 

It appears from this table that since 1934-35 there is a regular 


upward trend in wheat export of India, but the British Empire had 
been enjoying the largest share of the supply. Evidently, our ex- 
port policy has long remained in the hands of British interest. 
But when we arc free to move in a wider region, it should not be 
doubted that Pakistan will capture good markets in the Middle 
East. From the table given below it will appear that at least four 
of the Middle East countries, Cyprus, Palestine, Syria and Egypt 
arc in a perpetual demand of wheat, while N.-W. Pakistan is 
their only immediate neighbour in a position to help them if 
free to do so. 

Table No. XXXIII 

Extent of Wheat Shortage in the Middle East 


(Latest Figures Available for T934-3 i,r -' 



Country 

Amount of shortage (i 1 
1,000 International Units) 

I. 

Cyprus 

566 

2 * 

Palestine . . 

• • * * * * £j3°4 

5 ’ 

Syria 

39 1 

4 - 

Egypt 

J.405 

Total .. 4,666 


1 Indian Finance, op.cit. 

s Bonne, The Economic Development of the Middle East, p. 44. 
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It might be argued here that Turkey and Iraq who have more 
■wheat than actually needed by them are better placed to capture 
these markets, than Pakistan. Statistics, however, reveal that 
both these countries taken together could make up only j,na,co o 
I. U. of their wheat shortage. Thus, there still remains a balance 
of 1,552,000 I. U. which can be shared by Pakistan. Another 
objection intended to rule out this hope may be the future prospects 
of agricultural developments in the .Middle East. But if we take 
tato consideration the fact ‘that the population here has multiplied 
a as cm which can scarcely find its parallel anywhere else du- 
rmg the same period,’* we shall be convinced that it would be im- 
possible for them to cope with the food requirements of the growing 
j°L *f 111 Turkey much of agricultural improvements have 

fo/j r n and m0teover * ^ too small a country to supply 
o the remauung countries of the Middle East. In Pakistan 
aesoil is almost virgin for intensive cultivation and, her agricul- 

fb^n t t aK UndCt the$e COndition s a prosperous 
foreign trade with the Middle East will be no surprise 

Cotter. 

nario^M ir^e°rT n j- Tt pkyS a very P rominent part in the inter- 
agricultural n ° a nd ' a ’ ^ ° ° f the mOS * ra P idl >' developing 

Indian cotto " th ° Ugh ®°“ * an haIf of ^ produce of 

the international ^ “ 

This is due to W I f Australian or Egyptian cotton/* 

‘theenorm-it^dmistumofeh ° f ^ Ind ’ an C ° U ° n ’ Md 

Western PaL-ic * - rtm the cotton’ 3 . ItisonlytheNortb- 

7<»t 1S00 a f the has^htc^^ bv ^ I9}S > takin £ the 

Gsdgil, Industrial Evolution, p. i 5 . 
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is brighter in the international market- than that of Hindustan 
cotton, which has not yet succeeded in replacing short staple with 
the long staple variety. The famous black cotton has not yet 
revealed any prospects for an yield in a better variety of cotton. 
An idea of the total cotton exports for India may be given 
through the figures given below: — 

Table No. XXIV 1 


Export Trade of Cotton in 1938-39 



Country Amount exported (’ooo 

bales of 400 lbs.) 

Value of export 
(in lakhs of Ks.) 

X. 

2 . 

United Kingdom 

Other parts of British 

411 

555 

... 

Empire 

6 ' 

6 

3 - 

Japan 

1,221 

8,49 

4 - 

Italy 

102 

69 ' 

5 : 

6. 

France . . . . 

China (exclusive of 

169 

M 5 


Hongkong) 

*93 

1,71 

7 - 

Belgium 

141 

1,24 

8. 

Spain 

2 

1 

Sl- 

Germany 

189 


io. 

Other Countries . 

Z69 

2,50 


Total Br. Empire 

4 i 7 

5,61 


Total Foreign Countries 

2,286 

20,15 

Grand Total.. 

Jute 

2,705 

25,89 


On the North-Eastern side Jute and Tea arc 

the monopoly 


of Pakistan. Jute is 'among the industries which have put up 
a mixed showing under the influence of the wartime conditions, 
. . . .the main problems confronting the industry being loss of ex- 
port markets, the lack of freight, and difficulty in exporting to 
markets which are still open. 52 The industry is at the moment en- 
tirely dependent on the American markets. The present position 
of jute (raw and manufactures) trade may be judged from the figures 
given below: — 


1 Indian Finance, op.cit., p. 283. 
a Ioid., p. 155 
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As for the future of jute ‘the immediate outlook is not regarded 
altogether bad, as the American consumption is considered to be 
satisfactory and demand is restricted only by the difficulty in obtain- 
ing shipments. There is no doubt that the stimulus of war to this 
industry has spent itself out and it cannot expect much on that 
account. But by the easier freight situation and the careful policy 
of the Indian Jute Mills Association, the industry will be spared, 
the difficulty of the last period of unrestricted production. 1 * It 
should also be remembered that in future the prospects of jute 
manufacture arc much brighter, than that of raw jute, and it will 
not be surprising if in the next few years a variety of jute manu- 
factures, other than jute bags and gunny cloth, may be put up for 
sale widely. 

Tea 

Tea, which has been passing through many a vicissitude since 
the Great War I, has now attained a fairly solid footing. After 
the outbreak of Great War II, tea prices assumed a marked 
rising trend. ‘The demand for practically all kinds of tea was 
strong and the prices advanced steadily till they reached their 
peak at -the beginning of December/ From 1959 to 1942 the 
export quota remained between 90 and no per cent of the 
standard export. The following figures represent the export 
quota of Indian tea. 5 


1 Ibid,, p. 1 j6. 

5 Indian Year Book, 1945-46. p. 
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Tahix No. Xj-XV u. 1 
Properties: of Experts of Tea 


CcxrJrj 


1939-40 

1940-41 


p. c. 

p. c. 

To United Kingdom 

• • • • 

80.6 

90.2 

To rest of Eorotte 

• • * • 

I.X 

O.I 

To Ask 

m m • • 

4-9 

4-9 

To America 

. • • m 

.. 11. 4 

11.4 

To Australia 

mm 

1.2 

1.2 

To Africa 

.. 

. . c.S 

o.S 



ICO.O 

100.0 

Usually stable position 

cf tea esp-orts may, hewerver. 

, be noted 


from the figures given below: — 


feu No. xxxvn 2 

Export of Tea (Jr. milicKt cf ibi.) 


Year 


Air.yjr.t exported 


1927-28 . . .. .. .. 562 

192&-29 . . . . . . . . 560 

1929-50 577 

* 95 <>- 5 * 556 

I93Z-2Z .. .. .. .. 541 

* 95 2 '55 57 9 

* 935-54 5 * 8 

* 554-55 5=5 

1935-56 . . .. .. .. 313 

*956-37 3 ° 2 

1537-38 .. .. .. 534 

*93^-59 •• -- -- -- 54S 

1959 - 4 = 559 

194 -—4 * 549 

394J-42 .. - .. .. 5S2 


The fill in the rears 1933-54 to 1956-37 was followed by the 
catastrophic fall in tea prices which started in 1952-55. 


* Indian Year Book, 1943-46. 

- L. C. Jain, Indian Economy During the War, p. 37. 
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Import Trade 

The import trade of Pakistan comprises mainly of manufactured 
goods. Some of the important items of import are cotton piece- 
goods, machinery, dyes and » colours and chemicals. Unfortu- 
nately, provincial figures of import are not at our disposal, but the 
main trends of .the country’s import policy will be revealed from 
the figures provided below: — 

Table No. XXXIX 


Composition of India's Wartime Imports 
(Value in Crores of Rs.) 


Commodity 

1958-39 

1939-40 

1940-41 

1941-42 

1942-43 

Foodstuffs 

.. 31.3 

3*-3 

26.1 

16.3 

7.6 

Raw materials 

.. 32.4 

40.0 

47-0 

44-7 

51.8 

Manufactures 

.. 96.9 

88.3 

100.4 

71 .8 

49.4 


It is evident from the above that the country’s import trade 
sustained a severe shock during the Great War II. How does its 
revival take place is yet to be seen; for, on that will depend the 
future of India’s economic prosperity. 

As for the composition of import trade one observes first of 
all, a substantial increase in imports of raw materials which is 
largely accounted for by increased imports of raw wool and Egyp- 
tian cotton needed for the production of final varieties of cotton 
goods. 1 Naturally as most of the manufacturing centres of cotton 
and wool arc located in Hindustan the excess of imports in rawgoods 
can be regarded mainly due to the requirements of manufacture in 
Plindustan, but of consumpdon both in Hindustan and Pakistan. 
With the rising trend of cotton and wool produedon in the N.-W. 
Pakistan provinces we can hope that in future the huge demand 
of Hindustan in the commodides concerned will be met by Pakistan. 

As for the import of manufactured goods which showed 
some decline in the first twelve months of war recorded a rise in 
the second war year but there was a marked decline in the third 


1 L. C. Jain, op. cit. p. 58. 
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and fourth -war years. Vehicles (including locomotives, cutlery 
and hardware, rubber, ■woollen manufactures, dyes and colours 
accounted for a large part of the rise in 1940-41. There has been 
much decline since the outbreak of war in the imports of cotton 
manufactures and machinery. The main causes of the fall are the 
preoccupation of the Allies with the production of war materials, 
the Lck of adequate shipping facilities and the conservation of 
dollar resources by the Government for the purchase of essential 
war goods. 1 The development, so far made, in this direction is 
an auspicious sign for both Pakistan and Hindustan. And, if it 
continues it is likely that Pakistan will get most of her requirements 
o manufactured goods from her neighbour, rather than import 
m orei^n countries. In the meantime she will get opportunity 
exp oit her own resources and develop her own manufactures, 
Cr . an< ^ whatever t ^ ie 7 aie possible. An indication to such 
p tties has been made in the preceding chapters. Economic 
an geological surveys will indicate the lines more clearlv and 
precisely, if taken up by the national Pakistan Government. 


1 Ibid. 
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REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
A. Vexed Question 

Another vexed question is the budgetory position of the Muslim 
State. Much has been written to prove that on this side, a State 
comprising of the Muslim provinces of India would be a total 
failure. Opening his discourse on this subject, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad comments upon the implications of the Lahore Resolution 
as to the Revenue and Expenditure of Muslim Zones thus: ‘The 
League Resolution contemplates ‘Independent States’ in the North- 
Western and Eastern Zones of India with full control finally of 
Defence, Foreign Affairs, Communications, Customs, Currency 
and Exchange, etc. The word ‘States’ is used in plural in the 
Resolution of the League as also by Mr. Jinnah in his presidential 
address at the Madras session of the League (1941) and it would 
seem that the two States ate to be independent not only of the rest of 
India but also of each other. It is also contemplated that the consti- 
tuent units will be ‘autonomous and sovereign’. It is not quite 
clear that there will be a Federation of autonomous and sovereign 
units. The omission to use the word Federation and the use of 
the word sovereign in regard to units would indicate the contrary. 
But let us assume that a Federation of the units in each of the North- 
Western and Eastern Zones is contemplated. Each Federation 
will have to maintain a Federal administration with all the depart- 
ments and paraphernalia of an independent Federal State. The 
units will have, further, to maintain each its own administrative 
machinery. We shall have something corresponding to the Central 
Government of India and in each Federation there will be units 
corresponding to the Province of British India. We shall have 
accordingly two sets of budgets of revenue and expenditure, 
viz., the Federal or Central Budget of each 2one and the 
budget of each unit or the provincial budget. We know that each 
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„„„ p derived from various 
provincial Government has its own rev - and h^ 

l.c= s s»d> « tad ««»“'• r°r^r» «***•* « 

to maintain the provincial a rioa-building departments 

what are called sodal services or ^^^Gbvem- . 
SU cb as education, public _ health ^ ^ and has to 

menthas its own sources of . revenU - to de2 l with the Federal 

maintain its own administrative m !L eDe f en ce and Foreign 

subjects among which the mo s t impo so the Federal State 

Alirs. It may he assumed that the urnts as alsoth ^ 

-trill have machinery more or less sim India.’ 1 

Governments and the central Government ofBnU has 

This wordy description, which » Options, 

been provided to make a couple of otherwise simple P . 

there would be two Muslim Federations, 
their respective units in the Northwest an t e ^ ovincisl 

and thevwillbe something like the present 

Governments in regard to theirsources of income and esp 
as well as administrative machinery. , tonomon s and 

It maybe notedherc that the League p -n “ ^rould have 

sovereign’ units in the two Muslim ^ ° Ae oatute of the 
fallen at the very bunk if two strong cen And; for 

present Central Government had been con emp 
the League Resolution it would have been unfair as we 
mature to have dictated the constitution. units 

1, is for she public .= picis fo, 4 = Fcteaon of ^ „ f 
in North-Western and North-Eastern Zones as a p . ^ t y iC 

a stable Muslim State. This Federation, if it is m keep g ^ 

spirit of the League Resolution, should control on y onSj 

poliev of the Federated States and administer Comm - 
hoseta Afita omcccp »d Dcfcocc. The 
it should also be remembered, will have to be recon. 
economic basis, so that they may be in a position to mamtai 
autonomy, both politically and economically. 

1 Dr. R. Prasad, op. cit. pp. 2S5-S4. 
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Budgetary Position of the Constituent Units of the Muslim State 

Next, he has discussed the revenue and expenditure position 
of the constituent units of Pakistan, taking them to be the British 
provinces, as they ate today. ‘Their revenue and expenditure’, he 
writes, ‘are balanced and if they are maintained at the same level 
after these provinces are separated, they will continue to balance 
each other. It may be noted, however, that Assam, N.-W. F. P. 
and Sind are able to balance their budgets with the subventions 
of 30 lakhs, i crore and i crore 5 lakhs.’ In the foot note he has 
added further ‘that Sind having paid off its debt, needs no subven- 
tion which has accordingly been discontinued since 1953-34.’ 
Unfortunately, provincial figures of Central revenues are not avail- 
able, separately, yet we can conjure from the totals provided 
below that if the provinces, are made fully autonomous, and the 
contribution to the centre is optional there will be a big surplus 
of funds in every province. 

Table No. XL 


Budget ory Position of Muslim Provinces in 1939-40 
(In Lakhs of Rupees) 


Province 

Central 

revenue , Provin- 
if Irons- cial 

fared to Revenue 
provinces 1 

Total 

Revenue 

Total 

Expen- 

diture 

Surplus 

Deficit 

Punjab 

.. .. 12,11 


11,96 


Sind . . 

4,29 


4,06 

• • 

N.-W. F. P. 

o,8j“ 


1,87 

• , ' 

Bengal 

M> 5 * 


U» 7 i 

• • 

Assam 

2,65 


2,92 


Total 

3°>74 54 , 5 2 

64,92 

54,52 

-f 50,40 


1 Provincial figures cannot be adjusted with the help of the 
existing data available. 

* Revenue obtained through subvention has been deducted. 

6 
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Who can doubt now that real capacity of Muslim provinces 
to yield revenue is much more than what is actually revealed bv the 
present provincial budgets? This is why Do a\mbedkar has pre- 
dicted that ‘time may come when even to Hindus, who are the 
strongest supporters of a Central Government in India, the 
financial considerations may make a greater appeal than whatpurelv 
patriotic considerations do now 

If tMs were to happen, it is better if it happens before the foun- 
dation of a new constitution is laid down. If it happens after the 
foundation of the new constitution envisaging one Central Govern- 
ment were laid down, it would be the greatest disaster. Out of 
general wreck, not only India as an entity will vanish, but it 
tvrU not be possible to save even the Hindu unity - 

, gh one may not agree with this view entirely, there is 

of the r 1 1 at ^hemorethc provinces are relieved of the burden 

much mo K> e ” e e ^ terlt w " 1 ^ he for the prosperity of their people, 

reconstituted^ *** ° ° f Pakistan ^'hen the provinces are 

reconstituted into several economic units. 

Tie P akirlar. Federation 

Pras-^d^to rn 0 Vl hC now re mains/ says Dr. Rajendra 

ture of the cTl 7 r pr ° portio11 of avenue and espendi- 
Nordfwcs-e /r''^ 11111 ” 1 ° f India would bc sllottcdto the 
• ST Z MmUm F ^-tions It is, how- 

tependitureofttie cZtJ ^ * gUrCS ° f ievenUE 

deration only two MuslL F “ t0 C ° D£1 ' 

being formed the -h* j 6 eratlons » though in case of two 
sity. This omissio Jr° nfederatioi h might also be a neces- 

•» *«» «■»< * 

worse, the Confedemt! cT^ P°«non of the Muslim States 

^ «»= „ ° r **** 

___ pted by Sir Homi Modi and Dr. Matthai ' 

. Ambedkar, Pakistan or the Partition of India, p. jj. - 
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he has been led to conclude that even if the North-Western and 
Eastern Zones yield a surplus of 2,58.5 and 10,44-9 lakhs respec- 
tively, it would not be possible for the Muslim State to stand the 
burden of Defence. But the position as revealed from the follow- 
ing budget of the proposed Federation is much different from what 
has been calculated by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Prof. Coupland and 
Sir Homi Modi and Dr. Matthai. 

Table No. XLI 


Financial Position of the Proposed Pakistan Federation 
(In Lakhs of Rupees) 


Item 

1939 
Pennine . 

-40 

Expen- 

diture 

1944-45 

Rcrcntte Expen- Remarks 
diturc 

Railway 

6,71 


I 9> 2 5 

• • • * 

Post and Tele- 





graph, etc. 

20 

25 

4,11 

34 for t 940-41 

Debt services . . 

0,24 

4,°9 

48 

6,78 

Currency & mint 

0,50 

0,14 

3>5 5 

78 

Dctencc 

5,89 

55 A 7 

5,89 

97,65 

Total . . 

13, U 

59,^5 

55,06 

105,55 

Sutplus from 





provinces. . . 

30,40 


1,00,02 


Grand Total . . 

43,54 

59,65 

1,36,08 

105,55 


All the items in this above table except Defence have been 
apportioned to the total population of the Muslim State. The 
Revenue and Expenditure on Defence has been assumed to be the 
same for Pakistan as for the whole of India in 1959-40. In 1944-45 
an increase of about 77 per cent has taken place on the expenditure 
side. The normal expenditure on Defence has, therefore, also 
been made 77 per cent higher than the figures of 1959-40. This 
comes to 97,65 lakhs. If, therefore, the financial position of the 
Muslim Stare reduces to the level of 1959, we shall be able to provide 
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Rs 39.06 crores for Defence. But, if, on the other hand revenue 
n expenditure remain near about the figures of 1944-45 there is 
the possibility of a clear surplus, which it would be premature to 
orecast at present. There arc, however, no indications to show 
that our finances shall revert to the level of 1939-40. 


The Central Subjects EFEXCE 

By far the most important of all subjects of the Central Govern- 
ment is Defence. Even in normal times the expenditure on Mili- 
ary services reveals highest figures. It is alleged that ‘the Pakistan 
1C Ist ^ e main recruiting ground of the present Indian Army 

from t-N tC r little t0 Central Exchequer,’ as will be seen 

trom the following figures: 

_ Contributions to the Central Exchequer 

Punjab . . . ^ S " 

N.-W. F. P ’ ' • ’ 1,18,01,385 

Sind .. " •' 9,28,294 

Baluchistan 5,86,46,925 

Nil 

XOTA1, " 7,15,76,5514 

gainst this the provinces of Hindustan contribute as follows: 

Madras . . Rs ' 

9,55,26,745 
" 22 >5 5,44,247 

12,00,00,000 — (only half revenue 
” 4,05,53,000 is shown because 

J , 54, 37,742 nearly half popula- 
- '• 5 t , 42,682 tion is Hindu). 

I ,87,55,S>67 

" 5,67 ,346 

Tot.,. .. , Ii9WjTO , 

t _ g p Ce> the contribution of Pakistan and 

Dr. Ambedkar, op. cit. p. 86. 


Bombay 
Bengal .. 
U-P. .. 
Bihar . . 

O. P. & Berar 
Assam . . 
Orissa . . 
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Hindustan would come to be nearly the same — 32,90,34,144 for 
the former and 38,03,71,792 for the latter. Secondly, the contri- 
bution of Bengal has been divided half and half and, thus, 12 crevres 
out of the total of about 24 crores have been included under 
Hindustan, but the remaining 1 2 crores have not been added to 
the figures of Pakistan. If this clerical error is corrected, even 
on the basis of the above presumptions the Muslim contribution 
will come to Rs. 19 crores instead of 7 crores. On the basis of the 
League demand, however, the sum of 33 crores, contributed by 
the Muslim provinces is in excess by 9 crores of their actual share 
on population basis. 1 

Some writers further apprehend that if the Muslim zones are 
separated with the rest of India, ‘Hindustan will naturally recruit 
its Defence Forces from amongst its own nationals and all those 
belonging to the North-West Zone will be thrown out of the De- 
fence Forces.’ 2 It is amusing that on one side they believe that Pakis- 
tan will have to maintain big Defence Force — almost as big as the 
British India has to-day, yet on the other hand they apprehend a 
drastic curtailment in the Defence personnel, which would set 
a large number of them out of employment. We have at present 
only 58 per cent of the nationals of North-West Pakistan in the 
Indian Army. The cost of their maintenance on the basis of 
1939-40 is about 32 crores. If conditions remain the worse we 
shall still have something about 39 crores to spend on Army. 
This assures that country’s strongest fighting forces have no 
danger of being reverted to the plough. 

Debt Services 

The next important expenditure on the budget of the Central 
Government is on defence services. The public debt of the 
Government of India stood as follows at the close of the years 
1939- 40 and 1 944-4F 

1 If Dr. Ambedkat’s figures of Provincial contributions to 
centre, arc distributed between Pakistan and Hindustan according 
to population, the share of the former will be 24 crores. 

t Dr. R. Prasad, op. cit., p. 295. 
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1939-40 1944-45 

^“ cDc ° t £444,6 1 ,5 5,coo 13,36,06,64,000 

D-r^t Services . . .. 12,26,24,000 20,33,15, coo 

About these debts. Dr. Rajendra Prasad has pointed out 
tha^ c ay calculation based on the figures of 1939-40 trill be 
thoroughly misleading. It trill be neatly 2,000 ctores in place of 
944^ crozes in 1939-40; and even on the basis of a pro rate distri- 
bution according to the population of the Muslim districts in the 
ttro zones, their share together trith their otrn debts trill come 
to something like 500 crores, the interest on vchich at 5 per cent 
triii come to something like 1 5 ctores ayeat— trhich is nearly double 
of ,vhat the tv.'o zones trill have in hand after meeting the adminis- 
trative expenses alone exclusive of the cost of Defence.’ 1 

^ If ^' C Iook 10(0 this aspect closely tre shall find that the affairs 
are not quite the same as have been described above. Because, 
c considering “-he debt position of the Muslim provinces it is 
■ ufficien, only to apportion the amount of debt according to , 
EF P ? "* ori an( i declare it to be more than the total revenues. 

t rather note the expenditure on debt services, for this 
f 63 , s the extent of burden on the budget and not the actual 

~ m ess. If the latter veere the basis of our estimates, British 
ou d hai e to pa_v no less than 60,00 lakhs as annual interest 
a- 5 per cent, against her Public Debt. But use know that the 
rnmeat of India had absolutely no surplus in 1939-40 and 

2 ? t ° 1 Pa - any tk ' s sum. The only provision made by 

-cm in this connection vras the allocation of ra,a6 lakhs and 
*0,13 tovrards Debt Services in the respective years. 

Rcth'qys 

pr ^ ap21 raiIv '' a f-b Bengal and Assam Railways (for- 
■v 0 d P _ m Cr *g‘ 1 ^ an ^ Eastern Bengal Railevays) falls v/ithin the 
Mudi-, z ?!? Snd the K ' AV - Baiihvays vrithin the North-Western 
- Tl.ey account for over 9 thousand route miles of 

3 Ibid., p. a 9 s. 
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the total of 11,000 route miles of railways in Pakistan. These 
railways have, undoubtedly, been yielding lesser net earnings, 
than the railways in Hindustan in the pre-war years. Besides 
initial difficulties, however, which they have passed through already, 
there is nothing intrinsically wrong with these systems. Only a 
better administration and a more thoughtful policy of control and 
co-ordination with other means of transport will enable them to keep 
their net earnings ncarabout the level which they have achieved 
during the period of war. Now, since both the important railways 
mentioned above have been brought under state control, their 
net revenues, which rose to 19,25 lakhs in 1944-45 from 671 
lakhs in 1939-40 can be regarded as the revenue of the Federal 
Pakistan State Railway. These figures do not include the working 
results of the strategic lines as they should be considered in 
connection with Defence. 

Post and Telegraph , etc. 

Post and telegraph services have, for some time, been a liability 
to the Central Government, but since 1935 they have been a 
regular source of Revenue. Rapid increase in the income of post 
offices, etc., which soared high to Rs. 12,35 lakhs in 1944-45 
from Rs. 9,22 lakhs of 1943-44 and Rs. 5,22 lakhs of 1932-33, 
should be regarded as the result of increasing popularity of tele- 
phones, radios and other wireless services and hence a permanent 
source of income. In an independent state these services are likely 
to develop still further, and there is no danger of their income 
to fall to the level of pre-war normal years. 

Currency and Mint 

An independent currency', in the same manner, may be far more 
lucrative to the Muslim State than it has been at present under the 
yoke of the sterling or the dollar. 

Finally it may be concluded that the figures of Central Revenue 
and Expenditure of the Muslim State show proximity of a balanced 
budget including Defence and Debt services in case 1959-40 is 
taken. to be the future normal. It would, however, leave room 
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for further development and a rise in the standard of living only if 
the top-heavy expenditure on Civil Administration of the provinces 
is reduced to a reasonable minimum. Figures under this head, as 

revealed by the provincial budgets, are amazingly a high propor- 
tion of the total income. The first attempt of any popular Govern- 
ment will be to scrap this from the top and effect a saving of at 
least 25 per cent in each province: 


Table No. XLII 1 

Cost of Civil Administration in Muslim Provinces 
(In Lakhs of Rupees) 


Province 

Total Ex- 
penditure 

Cost of 
Civil Ad- 
ministra- 
tion 

Percentage 
to the total 

Saving after 
reducing 
expenses by 

in C. A- 

Punjab 


18,68 

6,62 

56.6 

1,65 

Sind . . 

- . 

5 , 7 6 

L 45 

38.0 

55 

N.-W. F. P. 

. . 

1,88 

1,16 

61.7 

29 

Bengal 

• . 

I 4> 1 7 

S ,75 

6r .6 

2,18 

Assam 

•• 

2,10 

L 57 

00 

59 


This can bring us a saving of about 5 crores a year on 
the basis of the year 1955-40. The sum compares favourably with 
the amount of Rs. 8 crores which the Government of India have 
allocated towards planning and rehabilitation of the whole of. 
India. The cost of a Ten-Year economic plan for Bombay, (a 
very important province of India) has been estimated to be 6j 
lakhs annually for 10 years by Sir M. Visvesvaraya. We have seen 
in Table XL that each of our province is in a position to effect 
enough saving for providing necessary expenditure on planning. 


1 Provincial Budgets. 
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If, however, the basis of our estimates be the year 1944-45 
our surplus for effecting an all-round improvement in Pakistan 
and raising the general standard of living of the people in the 
Muslim State will be sufficiently high. 



PART TWO 

economic implications of the truncated 

MUSLIM STATE 

CHAPTER 1 

TRUNCATED PROVINCES 

, r implications of the League plan for a -Sovereign 

t C !ra having been dealt urith at some length, 

- -f 3 */ ^ a3 - r be of interest to assess, the economic pos- 

sibilities of the *CR’ Formula, mhich concedes to the Muslims 
~^ated P<-_.-:is^n. For, once the principle of partition is ac- 

pten this Formula bbound to constitute the maximum Congress 
“ C “ „ ’ tbetl * e League -would accept it as a compromise 

°l a naturally depend upon a dispassionate studv of the 

economic potentialities of the areas concerned. 

Tbtcreiical csp:ct * 

distorting the economic features of the Pakistan 

nised the - ' 1112 ^ Formuk ^gbt be, it no doubt, recog- 
- <e-r> h nations in India, the Muslim claim for 

fn5s !h h ° nd Md 'beta right of self-determination. It also 

1 r . ^P 1 ^ 0 ** °f a sovereign state in a country where 
t JLTJ? d ^ orsever2 i centuries andin which their population 

it does no; a I^“T e " ^ cMdrcn - Fartker 
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Area and population 

Nevertheless, the formula suggests an amendment upon the 
Lahore Resolution and as such entails losses to the would-be 
Pakistan Muslims in other matters. So far as land surface and 
population are concerned the loss comes to 111,719 square miles 
(35,314 square miles in the Punjab, 26,912 m Bengal and 49, 493 in 
Assam) and 97 lakhs of Muslim population (43 lakhs in the Punjab, 
39 lakhs in Bengal and 15. lakhs in Assam). Details of these 
losses ate given below: — 



Tabus No. XLIV 

Distribution of Industrial Resources 




Table No. X.LI V—(«wr/</;) 
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Prospects of Industrial Development in Partitioned Areas 
East Bengal 

(a) Jute industry 

Economic development of West Bengal owes much to the raw 
jute of the East. But, for this, areas near Calcutta, which have 
become thriving industrial centres with increasing population, 
would have remained devoted to agriculture and fishing, the 
only important vocations of the pre-jute days. After the division 
of the province the most natural impulse would be to start jute 
industry in the East, which is the home of raw jute 
the attempt succeeds it would mean a great setback to the indus- 
trial prosperity of West Bengal. But before giving out any hope 
for the transfer of jute industry from the West to the East we should 
look into the reasons which led to the establishment of the industry 
in the West though the jute-producing areas were mos y 

located in the East. , 

Reason for this process of localization is to be found m the 

nature of the means of communications. The Indian jute mills 
purchase most of their requirements of raw jute from the Eas 
Bengal area, i.e, Mymcnsingh, Dacca, Tippetah and Faridpur 
In about all 7 o pJr cent of the total purchases of the mills are o th s 
class of jute. Of the four remaining districts menuone » 

the first three districts which supply the major portion o 
to the Indian mills, lie on the opposite bank of the river • • - 

puttra, which is unbridged, and the transport ^ross tins mer 
involves the problem of transhipment. T ic jute mo i g 
cm on the Dacca section of the E. B. Railway to to be mnsfa.cti 
to flats cithet ttt Jngannathganj or Nai.mgan, “ d # 

TOgoas on E. B. Railway (Broad gauge) !!t Stmigang • 

'""Lions in prevailing rranspor. would tojto •*£ 

terminal charges, if the jo.c mills were located 

j«,e belt in EnsLn Bengal, because in this case transhtpmeo, hurdles 

1 Dr T. R. Sh.rrma: Location of Industrico in Ifili-, i • 
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’will have to be crossed twice— once in moving the cod, mills 
store, Lbour, etc., to the mills and again In moving the finished 
goods to Calcutta for export to consumers, markets overseas and 
other parts of India. But in the case of mills in the Hooglv area 
transhipment ordeal has to be faced only once-in moving the raw 
jute to the mills . 1 

From the above it is clear that the East Bengal does not suffer 
om a-o inherent deficiency as to the development of jute indus- 
iry and the industrial backwardness of the area is mainly due to the 
^ M negkctofthe Moving on the part of the Government.— 
F-cikdcs for transport and communication: Such facilities 
- . 01 EC ^ ^ as£ ® en ^‘ fk e Brahrnaputtra across which lies 

iS StiU Uabd % ed - Its Bridging would have, no 
^ a ? Stl> £ ^ Ur ’ ^utthe development of jute industry 
£ ^ $ eCd£aVOUr V '' Quld repaid much more than 

“ Port c££t « hand: The presence of a weil-deve- 

oped port at the Hoogly (Calcutta) did not call for further in vest- 
ry rp 03 * But eTe n f of partition it would be the 

He^r "" BCagaI development. . 

“ I ST D ° i«e 

. m- taken ^ a foregone conclusion, 
doubt ° f hTdx<>deCtrid ^: West Bengal has no 

coalfields. . EaSt ’ i ' C ' 5 ne2mess to 

from the raw jute. ” Coal diffi 1 tic ^dcantage of being away 
great extent bv the 7 CnItJr be overcome to a 

considerable po— fTf ° f 1Tit ’ n Bydro-clectridty, s 

question. ? ‘ 21 store cf which is located in the areas in 

c/>/< Jrd ^ 

The authors of th- -p 

( T S4t) saw with p- - e P ot ^ ° n the Marketing of Jute Products - 

6 *??- ensioa the developments of jute 

1 Ibid. * • 
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manufactures and substitutes ■which had been taking place in 
America and other countries after the First Great War and felt 
convinced that the re-organization of the industry on the lines 
suggested by the Jute Inquiry Committee of 1940 was the only 
method of safeguarding the position of jute in India. 

They feared that with the end of the war our usual hessian, 
sacking and canvas products of jute may have little demand and it 
might not be a surprise if in due course of time they outnumber 
the demand. They, therefore, suggested that the industry should be 
captured in its manifold possibilities, before it is too late. The 
lines of development put forward by them were the following: — 

(1) In housing — heat insulation, plastic furniture, carpets, 
curtains, upholstry, blankets and wall coverings should be manu- 
factured. 

(a) In transport — Car upholstry, waterproof covers, tarpaulins. 
Canvas, fire, water and rat proof materials and cardage and ropes 
have still prospect. 

(3) In Industry — Electric insulation, plastic re-inforcement, 
etc., can be taken up for manufacture. 

(4) In clothes — Mercerised and bleached fibres and their 
blending with wool and cotton would reduce the shortage of 
textile piecegoods in the country. 

Akip conditions 

To fit in the new order of things Eastern Bengal enjoys an 
indisputable superiority over thcWest for the reasons given below:— 

(t) It will have to start the industry from the very beginning 
without displacing a single old plant, while in the West huge capital 
- stocks have already been sunk, and it would not be easy to replace 
or remodel them quickly. 

(2) It has an abundant supply of raw jute, the export of which 
to West Bengal may be considerably minimized with the advent 
of new jute factories in the East. 

(5) The competition among buyers of jute is likely to intensify 
due to the introduction of new uses of jute in foreign countries. 
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(4) There is, at least for the present, more abundance 
of cheap labour supply in the East as compared to the Western 
parts of Bengal. 

(5) Above all, the greatest advantage of the East lies in its 
ability to organize the industry on socialistic lines, •which would be 
a most difficult task in West Bengal, where capitalism is deep- 
rooted. The task would be equally difficult in an united Bengal, 
for war against capitalism has yet to determine the future of the 
present industries, and it is very unlikely that labour unrest would 
spare them till a revolution sets in. 

Jute growing in West Bengal 

One may here be inclined to believe that if Eastern Bengal, 
fails to feed the jute mills located in the West, it would be possible 
for the latter to grow their own jute. But as we find from the 
table given below climatic conditions of the West with its average 
annual rainfall does not favour jute-growing in the manner 
as it does in the East: — 


Table No. XLVI 

Distribution of Rainfall in jute-growing districts of 
East and West Bengal 


Regions of 
high jute 
yield 

Feb. 

to 

May 

June 

to 

August 

Regions of 
low jute 
growing 

Feb. 

to 

May 

June 

to 

August 

In East Bengal. 



In West Bengal.- 



Dacca 

Mymensingh 
Tipperah . . 
Faridpur . . 

18.7 
2.4.0 

20.7 
17.6 

59 -o 
47 -o - 
45 -S 
57-6 

Burdwan 
Midnnpur . 

9.0 

9.6 

35-5 

55-4 

In West Bengal 

nil 

nil 

In East Bengal 
Murshidabad 
Dinajpur 

8.5 

55.0 

10. 0 
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It is therefore evident that so long as the prosperity of West 
Bengal, is linked with jute, it would continue also to depend on 
East Bengal for the supply of raw jute. But if the partition of 
Bengal takes place this supply may not, in the face of competition, 
remain unrestricted. 


Bengal Sugar Industry 

So far as the sugar industry is concerned the proportion of 
the mills is in the ratio of 7:9 favouring East Bengal with two 

more mills. But the sugarcane-growing areas are mostly locate in 

the East, where in the districts of Dinajpur, Dacca, Mjmensingti, 
Rangpur, Malda, Bogra, Rajshahi, Pabna, Murshidabad and Nadia 

climatic conditions for growing sugarcane approach veiy near t e 
ideal’, and these districts are considered to be even better situatec 
for cane growing than U. P. and Bihar, ‘because the soils of U. P. 
and Bihar are mostly formed on old alluvium, but in the Southern, 
Eastern and Northern Bengal the soils formed in the new alluvium 
of the Ganges, the Brahmaputtra and the Meghna occupy ex 


tensive areas.’ 1 

In Western Bengal the soil of the Burdwan Division is not 
very retentive of moisture and artificial irrigation on a arg 
is not feasible because suitable alignment for perennial cana s 
absent. The absence of coarse-grained sand in the water-bearing 
stratum of these tracts bars the construction of tube wel s.- 

•In Jdpaiguri, which lies in the North-East and would go 
along with the non-Muslim area ‘waterlogging con .mom . 
special problems and tea is a formidable rival of sugar. n 
the conditions only the above mentioned districts of EastBeng. ar - 
fitted to develop sugarcane growing. 

Amongst the sugarcanc-producing areas of the co “ nt ^' 1 
districts compare favourably with U. P. and Bi ar so ar ... <■ 


1 Dr. T. R. Sharma, op. ctt. p. m. 
5 Ibid. 
s Ibid. 
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ness to the idealsugarcane-growing temperature is concerned. 
Table No. XLVB 

Temperature favourable for Cane Growing in typical 
______ Sugar Areas of Various Provinces P 


East Bengal 

U. P. .. 



xxv ci age 

January 

• • 60 

xemp. 

Jtdy, 

84 

Delhi .. 


* “ 

• • 6l 

85 

Punjab 


* * 

59 

88 

N.-W. F. P. 



55 

91 

Ideal 


* * 

51 

9 1 




59 

- 78 


jute belt excels tkTof ° f 8IOWth EaSt Bcn S a 

other provinces East T!e^' n- ^ M ° rcwer 
Jess suitable for surarca 1CSm ^ sub ' tro P ical z °ne, which i: 
Tropical Zones vet ^ Sr ° Wlng ’ tban tbe are as lying in the 
«ri tropi J’i! ? ° f itS Deatnes s “ - a > itenjoys 

districts produci * ant2SeS ’ whlch makes « superior to any of the 
produemg sugarcane in Northern India. 

Ft “ :tr ' ° JEd! ‘ Sugar Industry. 

grown in a pardcILr area ' 35 ™f dy ?P°“ the txtent of sugarcane 

may be divided into two sections- ole TT ^ ^ 

mg areas and two, the Dro.r,,^.-" ’ “ present sugarcane-grow- 

or less submerged under LtJdS* 5 *“ MpttSCat more 
condidons more suitable to ‘ the monsoon and create 

former regions are concernedDr rV^t ^ S ° far as the 
the length of prevailing cm h‘ ’ Sharma “gktly contends that 
percentages seem to be inco n 5 Eea son and the lower recovery 
it appears that the potential;.^ 1 ^ natUra J condidons and 

0 the province in this respect 
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have not been given a fair trial as yet.’ 1 As to the latter, it would 
not be very unlikely if with the harnessing of rivers sugarcane 
growing develops there due to the ideal conditions of rainfall and 
climate. Sugarcane growing may even develop in this area by 
giving up jute growing in certain parts if new lands are taken under 
cultivation, for both are money crops and the internal demand for 
sugar is likely to remain at a very high level, because the producing 
capacity of Northern India is almost on the brink and ‘there is 
little room for further expansion.’ 2 The demand for sugar is, 
continuously on increase. 

Comparison with Prospects of Sugar Industry in other Provinces 

Stress has been laid above upon the need of sugarcane growing 
in East Bengal, because mainly of the limiting conditions in 
this respect in other provinces, the position of which 
may be summed up as below: — 

United Provinces and Bihar 

‘In U. P. and Bihar the industry has not only reached its climax 
.... .but in many areas there exists even an undesirable congestion 

of mills The cane development schemes have been pushed 

to the utmost limits. Between 1935-56 and 1938-59, on an average 
94 per cent of the total area under cane in Bihar and the U. P. 
respectively was under improved varieties of cane. On the whole 
there is no scope for expansion in these two provinces. 1 
The Punjab 

In the Punjab the extreme climate ‘sets a limit to the develop- 
ment of sugar industry’ 2 and it is not likely that much expansion 
can take place for some time to come. 

H'Vtf Bengal 

In the West Bengal the whole of the Burdwan Division is 
wholly unsuited for sugarcane development and the future pros- 


1 Dr. T. D. Shartna op. cit. 

* Ibid. 
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pects for cane culdvaticn or sugar industry arc cot very bright. 
In Jaipatguri waterlogging conditions provide a great setbacl: to 
the industry. Even it tec presume that they can be overcome in 
course of rime it is doubtful whether local economy would favour 
the development of sugar at the cost of tea, which is a more pro- 
mtsing industry than sugar itself. 

Is-cct,:?. of Ir.eusfncs sr. Rr.ii Btxgil 

In order to have an idea of the present industrial position ol 
East Bengal let us have a glimpse of the location of industries in 
tha v area. Though, unrorrcrtately exhaustive figures are not 
available, it would, however, be possible from the following to 
j_dge the trends of industrial location for future guidance: — 

Table Xo. XLVII1 
Locar.cn of Industries in East Bengal 
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Industrial District 

Industries 

Number 

Rangpur 

Sugar mill 

I 


Hoisery factory 

I 


Rice mill 

I 

Dinajpur 

Sugar mill 

1 


Rice mills 

z 

Mymensingh 

Rice mill 

I 


Cotton mill 


Pabna 

Chemical works 

1 


Rice mill 

I 


Hosiery factories 

6 

Comilla 

Cotton mill 

I 

Comnagar 

Cotton mill 

I 

Khulna 

Cotton mill 

, I 

Bankura 

Bellmetal factories 

2 

Chittagong 

Film producer 

I 

Rajshahi 

Sugar mill 

I 


Rice mills 

2 

Bakarganj 

Rice mill 

1 


The West Punjab 

By the separation of West Punjab from the East the latter 
would evidently suffer a great disadvantage, because almost the 
Whole of the cotton and wheat areas, major portions of the irrigated 
colonics, almost all the minerals, substantial portion of the sugar 
belt and about 67 per cent of industrial concerns tv ill fall in t e 
West. Industrial position of some of these may be noted below:— 

Cot ten Industry 

Though the Punjab stands out superior to any of the cotton- 
growing provinces in India, so far as quality is concerned, >ct in 
mill production this area ‘ranks lower even than the minor province 
of Delhi.’ This, however, does not reflect upon the unsuitability of 
the province to expand mill industry, for the Punjab s failure in 
this direction is clearly accounted for by the facts given below . 

' t. ‘Before the advent of the canals, vast areas of land m the 

province were lying uncultivated. Canal water brought li c to 
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millions of acres of diis land, and a rapid expansion of agriculture 
that followed brought the well-known canal colonies into existence 
where the standard of living of the farmer is not much below that 
of the Central European farmer and yet the pressure of population 
on land is much less in comparison with other provinces. Con- 
sequendy, the wages in the Punjab are higher than in any other 
province except Bombay . n 

a. ‘The employment in the Indian army is a subsidiary occu- 
pation of a considerable section of the agricultural and rural popula- 
tion of the Punjab and the money received in the form of salaries 
and pensions of some of the members of such families in villages is 
a very important source of their income. Thus the advantage of 
cheap local labour obtainable in the cotton-growing regions of 
other provinces is lacking in this region.’ 2 

3. Of all the most important reason, however, is, ‘the lack of 
suitable source of power, which in the recent times is being rapidly 
overcome through the development of hydro-electricity. 3 ’ This 
has resulted in the establishment of cotton mills at Lahore, 
Lyallpur and Montgomery in the Western Punjab and Amntsar 
and Ludhiana in the Eastern. 

4 - a he lack of proper amount of humidity for the manufac- 
ture of cotton textiles in the Punjab is 2lso considered to be a draw- 
beck in the development of the industry, but with the scientific 
inventions which are now talcing place this cannot be regarded as 
an insurmountable difficulty. Artificial methods can be evoked to 

create humidity necessary for the manufacture of cotton yam and 
piecegoods. 

Punjab — Tbt Japan of India 

Motive power has gjven encouragement to] small factories 
working powerlooms with the help of electricity. This is a novel 


l h >r - I T - D - Sharma op. cit. 
- Ibid. 

3 ib-d. 
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feature of its kind and resembles the organization of the textile 
industry of Japan.’ 1 There are 227,295 working looms in the 
province, which give employment to 355,854 workers per day. 
This is the highest figure for any of the provinces in Northern 
India and is only second to that of Madras, which is the largest 
producer of handloom products in India. These figures compare 
very favourably with the number of workers employed by textile 
mills. In 1943-44 about 400 cotton mills of India gave employ- 
ment only to 5 02,6 5 o persons, while the Punjab handloom industry 
alone provided work for over 3 5 0,000 workers 2 . 

At present the spinning side of the industry appears to be 
comparatively weak and if, after the development of hydro-electric 
power from the new schemes, the establishment of a regional 
grid becomes a possibility, a development of the cotton industry 
on the lines of the Madras industry may not be surprising. The 
areas round Lyallpur and Lahore in the West Punjab and round 
Amritsar in the East arc likely to become very important so far 
as the manufacture of cotton and mixed textiles are concerned. 

‘The scope for future development of cotton industry in 
this region is very great, not only for the production of coarse 
type of goods but also for finer materials as the Punjab American 
cotton is available to the industry at its door’. 3 

Location of Industries in the West Punjab 

The development of other industries in the Western Punjab is 
not a quesdon of doubt, but a question of planning alone. From 
the following industries which have already been developed in 
various districts of the areas concerned, it is quite evident that even 
in the Muslim majority districts of the Punjab the economic posi- 
tion of people will not at. all be precarious. 


1 Dr. T. D. Sharmn op. ct. 

"Mehta, Sir Chunni Lai B. and Murthy R. V. — Industrial 
India, pp, 1^1 anc j 

L>r. T. Sharma, op. cit. 
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Table No. XL.IX 


Location of Industries in est Punjab 


Districts 


Name of the Industry 


Number 
of facto- 


Lahore 


Lyallpur 


Rawalpindi 


Gujranwala 


_nxt ware 

Acid manufacturing 
Bolt and nut 
Brush 

Carpet weaving 

Celluloid 

Film producing 

Cotton 

Glassware 

Match 

Oil 

Publishers 
Paper mill 
Pharmaceutical 
Sugar mill 
Soap 
Tanners 


Hydrogeneiation of 


Cotton 

Publishers 

Iron and metal foundry 

Sugar mill 

Burton 

Chemical works 
Distillery 
Glassware 
Meta] foundry 
Bdlmetal 
Iron safe 
Aluminium 
Match 
Biscuit 
Sugar mill 
Boot factory 
Tannery 


vegetables 
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Districts 

Name of the Industry 

Number 
of facto- 
ries 


Agricultural machinery 

. . i 


Brush 

I 


Sports 

. . 18 

Sargodha 

Oil 

» . i 


Boot factory . . 

. . x 


Sports 

. . i 


Steel rolling 

i 


Acratcll water 

. . i 

Jhellum 

Cement 

. . i 


Saw mill 

i 

Gurdaspur 

Distillery 

. . i 


Canned goods 

. . i 

Attock 

Cement 

. . X 


Petroleum refining . . 

. . I 

Fcrozepur 

Chemical works 

. , I 

Shahpur 

)J * ’ * * 

. . I 

Jagadhri 

>> * * * * 

, . I 

Shcikhupura 

>5 . . 

. . I 

Gujrat 

J> * * 

. . I 


Ironsafe 

. . I 

Okara 

Cotton 

. . I 

lungshahi 

Glassware 

. . I 

Gojra 

Canned goods 

. . I 

Multan 

Metal . . 

I 


Biscuit 

. . t 


Publishers 

. . I 


Button 

. . z 

Rawalpindi 

Publishers 

i 


Button 

. • i 


Sports 

. . 10 


Surgical instruments 

. . 6 



CHAPTER II 


THE TRUNCATED PAKISTAN 

As for the economic position of the truncated Muslim State, 
taken as whole, even the scanty data available, testify to the fact 
that it would not he an economic impossibility, if a well-planned 
scheme of industrial organization is adopted from the very outset, 
and the disease of capitalism is carefully warded off. With the 
quick development of motive power, a courageous policy regarding 
private enterprise, the nationalization of key industries and a judi- 
cious trade policy the country may yet emerge out happy and 
prosperous, and earn for herself a high international reputation. 
Among Muslim countries, however, it would still prove to be the 
biggest in man power and economic resources, as would appear 
from the following: — 

Table No. XLX 1 


Area and Population in Muslim Countries 





Area 

Popula- 

Country 



in sq. 

tion (in 




miles 

’coo) 

Pakistan 



293,366 

9,68,01 

Truncated Pakistan 



231,140 

6 , 59 .” 

Egypt _ 

Afghanistan 


-- 

386,000 

251,000 

i 5 66,8 o 

1,20,00 

Arabia 



1,004,000 

70,0° 

Iraq 



117,000 

57.C0 

Iran 



654,000 

1,; 0,00 

Turkey 



296,500 

i ,76 ,zo 

Palestine 



10,000 

15,02 

Syria & Lebanon . . 

-- 

-• 

76,000 

37,00 


1 Nalanda Year Book, pp. 3-5. 
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Economic Resources 

In the matter of economic resources the truncated Pakistan 
will be ' in the initial stages deficient in industries but self- 
sufficient in agricultural and food products. In minerals, 
coal deficiency will continue so long as the reserves mentioned 
in preceding chapters are not exploited. At present, nevertheless, 
coal will be more serious problem in Eastern than Western Pakistan, 
for in the former there are no coal mines at all, while in the latter 
there exists an annual supply of about 2 lakh tons of coal, (being 
5 lakh tons per crore of population against 10 lakh tons per crore 
of Hindustan). The difference between the two can be made up 
by the excess of motive power available in the Muslim areas. 
But in the North-East, some people are inclined to think, that there 
might remain a perpetual coal famine, due to the failure of supply 
from Hindustan, as it would need her surplus for internal develop- 
ment of industries. But West Bengal, whose main industry is jute 
manufacture, will have still to depend upon the East for raw jute. 
The supply of coal to East Pakistan and of jute to West Bengal, 
will therefore be a subject of reciprocal arrangement, and in 
the near future there appears to be no danger of a total starvation 
of either countries in respect of coal or jute. 

Amongst Muslim countries of the world, Pakistan like one 
of them, is primarily an agricultural country and can be compared 
in fertility and production only to Egypt. In industrial prospects it 
excclsallof them. Wheat and. cotton arc the most important agri- 
cultural products of Egypt; Pakistan has rice in addition. The 
total acreage of wheat is about 67 lakhs in Egypt and 120 lakhs 
in Pakistan. In cotton, North-West Pakistan alone produces as 
much ns Egypt docs, namely 1 8 and 17 lakh bales (of 500 lbs.) res- 
pectively, Potentiality of further production in Egypt is limited, 
while the development on right lines has not yet started in 
Pakistan and the field is virgin. So far as Hindustan and 
Pakistan are concerned the distribution of agricultural products 
is given below: — 



Taiit.u No. XIJCTI* 
Distribution of Agricultural Products 
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1 Statistical Abstract, (calculations based on 19,(0 figures.) 
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This indicates dearly ? that .'in ; agricultural produce, per 
capita yield of the. truncated Pakistan .isrmore than that of 
.thc.j:eniaining..par.t£.o£lndia,.,.tliough in, theu! trinity,. o£- minerals’ 
essential . for industrial development only the supply of oil 
is equally distributed. ' In coal we do find a clear deficiency. 
Iron 'at present there is none in Pakistan, but iron and copper 
ores - are said - to- be in plentiful-in the-Punjab and have only 
to be worked for industrial development. ■ The table below gives 
the distribution of such important minerals between Hindustan 
and Pakistan as are common between them: — 

* ' - ? 

Table No. XLX1I 1 

Distribution of Important Minerals and Motive Power 1 ’ 

Hindustan Pakistan 

t • _ , i * ^ 

• Per ■ Per •- 

» crore crorc 

Commodity Yield of Yield of 

, popula- popuia- 

' tion tion 


Coal (in lakh tons) 

248.0 

10.7 

2.0 

0.3 

' Pctroleum"(in laklr'g.iUons)' 

“S5§T6“ 

"-'--28.-7 

'-'zTl : d~" 

'“30 A 

. Chromite (in ’ooo tons) 

0.05 

0.004 

- 0.21 

0.3 

Potential ' water, power (in 
_lakh.killo.wats) . ... 

*3-4i 

..0. 5.8 

. -28.47 

- 4-07 


. The industrial position of Pakistan, after the partition of the 
• provinces in question may be something as revealed by the figures 
given , below:—.. ... 



* Basid on Statistical Abstract. 

S ' 






Cotton mills . . 
Engineering Companies 
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Anyone can see from the. above that Muslims have so far 
lived' in a state of extreme poverty and backwardness throughout 
the country and neither the Government of India, who claimed 
themselves as the custodiahs'of '-minority interests, nor the sister 
communities, which sang aloud the hymn of nationalism and of 
the development of national economy, ever cared to offer protec- 
tion to roo. million Muslims of the country. Non-Muslims on the 
o ther hand, who were financially belter off, and had also, the patro? 
nage of the|State,,took long strides towards economic develop- 
ments This narrow-minded nationalism is considered by many 
to be. the real cause of the Muslim demand for a separate Muslim 
State. * • 
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Lahore Resolution of the Aix-Ikdia Mcstam League, 
Lahore Session, 23 rd March, 1940 

Resolved that it is the considered view of this session of the 
All-Indiz Muslim League that no constitutional plan would be 
workable in this country or acceptable to Muslims unless it is de- 
signed on the following basic principle, viz-, that geographically 
contiguous units are demarcated into regions which should be 
constituted, with such territorial readjustments as may be necessary, 
that the areas in which the Muslims are numerically in a majority 
as in the North-Western and Eastern Zones of India should be 
grouped to constitute “Independent States’ in which the consti- 
tuent units shall he autonomous and sovereign. 

That adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards should 
be specifically provided in the constitution for minorities in these 
units and in these regions for the protection of their religious, 
cultural, economic, political, administrative ar.d other rights and 
interests in consultation with them; and in other parts of India 
where the Mussalmam are in a minority, adequate, effective and 
mandatory safeguards shall be specifically provided in the consti- 
raf.oo to r them and other minorities for the protection of their 
religious, cultural, economic, political, administrative and other 
rigkrs and interests in consul ration with them. 

Thu session further authorizes the Working Committee to 
frame a scheme ot constitution in accordance with these basic 
principles, providing for the assumption finally by the respective 
regions ot all powers such as defence, etterasl affairs, com- 
._iUmca_ont', customs and such other matters as may be 
necessary. 

APPENDIX H 

M?„ P^JAGOFALACKAM’S FoRitULA 

Tee scheme of Mr. Pmjagcpala char! lap down that such dis- 
tricts in the Nortu-Y, ett as arc contiguous and have Muslim 
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majority should be permitted to constitute a separate region, 
if they so desire. According to Rajajc-e’s Formula the seventeen 
districts in the North-West, viz. 


Gujrat 

Lyallpur 

Gujranwala 

Attock 

Mianwali 


Multan 

Gurdaspur 

Rawalpindi 

Muzaffargarh 


Lahore Shahpur 

Jhelum Jhang 

Montgomery, Sialkot and 
Sheikhupura 


Dera Ghazi Khan. 


will go with the Muslim majority areas of North-Western Frontier 
Province, Sind and Baluchistan and the remaining 12 districts 
will form part of Hindu India. 


On this basis the population of the two demarcated areas of 
the Punjab according to the census of 1941 will be as follows: — 



North-West Punjab 


Total Population 

Muslims 

Plindus 

Sikhs 

16,870,900 

12,363,669 

2,823,267 

1,685,855 


73 • 3 % 

16.7% 

10.0% 


South-East Punjab 


II . 547 » 9 I 9 

5.855,595 

5,620,800 

2,073,546 


5 *- 6% 

49 - 9 % 

* 7 - 5 % 

From the above 

table it is 

evident that in 

the North-West 


region of the Punjab as against 75.3 per cent Muhammadans there 
will be 26.7 per cent non-Muslims, and similarly in the South- 
East region there will be 32.6 per cent- as against 67.4 per cent 
non-Muslims. Working on the basis of Rajajcc’s formula we 
find that in the North-West Muslim majority zone consisting of 
Sind, Baluchistan, N.-W. F. P., and the 17 districts of the Pun- 
jab, the population percentage of Muslims and non-Muslims will 
be as follows: — 

, Muslims — 75 . 2 per cent. 

Non-Muslims — 24.8 per cent. 
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lltftmue — SMiistfcal Abstract (Eighteenth Print). 
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.. APPENDIX IV | - ; 

^Electrical Energy of|K. ; W. j 
| - (. In thousands) '• : \ 

\ 

\ - P 

Units generated 

* * | 

1 Unit, I consumed for 
' industrial purposes 

1 

Bengal — 

Assam . . ’A . : 

Punjab 

n.-w.Jf. p. 

Sind | 

» 

Baluchistan . . 

( 

5 

- ~6,8i,oii - 

1,06,008 

1,108 

29,263 

2,346 

■ ’ i 

' ; 4.87.884 

i 2 97 

[ 45 . 97 <T 

| 469 

: \ 8,720 c 

i 533 . 

i 

Tota£ in Pakistan . . 

) 

J 

8,21,208.. 

. . j - ^ 

i- - — -1 5 » 45 » a 7 J>b >? 

-p ! 

Total in Hindustan 

i 

18,95, rjo 

j 11,26,360 ~ 

t 
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Reference - — Statistical Abstract (Eighteenth Print). 

































APPENDIX VII (A) 

Industry 

' 'Occupational Distribution 'of Population , 
Actual number of workers (in thousands) 



Reference — Census, 15)31. 
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Industry 

'Total Following Occupation (Tinmen and Working Dependents) 
(In Thousands) 
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t’liij'crc/icc — Census jjjjj. 





APPENDIX VII (Q 
Industrial Yield 
(Number of Workers in Thousand) 
1939-40 
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Refertnte — Large Industrial Establishments in India by Gregory. 

1 Report of the Indian Tariff Board on the Woollen Industry. 
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Rtfmntt — Statistical Abstract (Eighteenth Print). 
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APPENDIX IX (A) 

General Statement op the Revenue and Expenditure met prom Revenue op the Central 

Government 

(In thousands of Rupees) 
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PAKISTAN 



Opium .. .. .. 48,82 80,00 Irrigation 967 13,25 

Other Heads .. .. 9,27,54 1,53,04 Post and Telegraphs .. 73,78 1,01,87 

— Debt Services .. .. 12,66,34 20,13,98 

Total Principal Heads 75,83,36 2,39,29,54 Civil Administration .. 11,12,47 18,59,8 9 

' Currency and Mint .. 41,73 2,33,89 
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Subventions and Other Payments made by the Centre to the Provinces Under Niemeyer Award 

{In lakhs of Rupees ) 
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